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Correspondence 





YCW Pioneers 


Eprror: I have been an avid reader and 
ardent admirer of your magazine for over 
25 years. It was quite a shock to me there- 
fore that the fine tribute you gave the 
Young Christian Workers (8/24, p. 515) 
was slightly dimmed by a few “myths” in 
the recounting of the history of the move- 
ment in the United States. 

According to your account, the move- 
ment came to this country “seven or eight 
years” before 1950. In fact, there is a YCW 
Section in San Francisco founded by Rev. 
Paul W. Meinecke, now of the Diocese of 
Reno, Nev., which has been functioning 
without interruption since 1940. 

As for the splendid work done by the 
Chicago YCW chaplains, the importance 
of the Chicago sections and of the National 
Headquarters in Chicago, and the inestim- 
able value of the leadership which Msgr. 
Reynold Hillenbrand has contributed to 
the cause, I heartily endorse your tribute 
and am happy to see recognition of their 
worth. 

Actually I get so many facts from your 
fine publication that I can take one tiny 
myth with them and still owe you a great 
debt. (Rev.) Stmon SCANLON, O.F.M. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Correction 


Eprror: Periodicals are entitled, of course, 
to do some editing of the material they use. 
However, there crept into my article “Yes- 
terday’s Problems Today” (Am. 9/7) an 
editorial revision with unfortunate over- 
tones. In the phrase “Dewey and his tribe” 
(p. 580) the last three words were not 
mine and since they might well seem ca- 
valier, if not actually offensive, I should 
like to disown them. 

(Rev.) JoHN W. DonouwuE, s.]. 
New York, N. Y. 


Car Prices and Profits 


Epiror: With reference to Walter Reuth- 
ers proposals for reducing the price of 
cars by $100 next year (Am. 9/7, p. 558). 
This year has been a very good year for 
the Chrysler Corporation. For the first six 
months the profits amounted to 4.34 per 
cent of gross income. If the proposed $100 
reduction had been in effect, all other fac- 
tors remaining constant, the profits would 
have amounted to less than four-tenths of 
one per cent. If the reduction had been 
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in effect during the first six months of 1956, 
there would have been a net loss of over 
$40 million. 

Most of the cars sold now cost over 
$2,000 each. I submit that a difference of 
$100 is not large enough to seriously affect 
sales. Mr. Reuther has already announced 
that he will insist on five days’ pay for four 
days’ work, and in his letter he did not 
offer to withdraw this demand. I think that 
his letter did not deserve any greater con- 
sideration than it received. 

Pekin, III. ALBERT H. McDoNALD 


Catholic Art Education 


Eprror: Congratulations to Dr. Rudolph E. 
Morris on his endeavor to bring true art 
appreciation to Catholic students (Am. 
9/7). It has long been my belief that here 
is a field where Catholic education is too 
often amazingly negligent. For who, in 
theory at least, can appreciate better the 
realm of the spirit than the educated Cath- 


olic? Do we not believe that to apprehend 
beauty is to apprehend something of God? 
Dr. Morris mentions the lack of an art 
gallery in Milwaukee. Perhaps his students 
have already thought of sponsoring a small 
local or regional exhibition at Marquette 
University. If not, such a project might aid 
considerably in enabling them to evaluate 
original work in conjunction with their 
studies from reproductions. 
MarGARET D. SCHIAVONE 
Baltimore, Md. 


Adopting Negro Children 


Epiror: Must a Catholic Negro child, il- 
legitimate or not, up for adoption, neces- 
sarily be placed in a home where he or she 
will find spiritual and economic advantages 
quite superior to those enjoyed by thous- 
ands of Catholic Negro children living in 
the poor, substandard homes of their own 
parents? It is my experience that the great 
majority of our fine Catholic Negro chil- 
dren, many of them converts to the faith, 
live in comparative poverty. Nevertheless 
they enjoy there the love and protection 
natural to family life. 

(Rev.) Wn. M. MARKOE, S.J. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ERRY BRENNAN 


of Notre Dame 
By Dave Warner 


Thrill to the life story of Notre Dame’s 
youngest football coach . . . stand side by 
side with Dave Warner and watch Terrance 
Patrick Brennan follow in the footsteps of 
Rockne, Layden and Leahy. 


This is a truly all-American story, enriched 
by numerous photographs, appendices on 
Notre Dame’s all-time football record and 
all-Americans, with a short, but stirring 
preface by Earl (Red) Blaik, head football 
coach at West Point. 


Terry Brennan of Notre Dame is a must for 
young and old and especially for those who 
enjoy the thrills, color and excitement of 
ner and the people who make it an 
all-American sport. 

. $2.25 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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Current Comment 





UN Reconvenes 


The regular UN General Assembly, 
the twelfth since 1946, began on Sept. 
17 its annual review of problems troub- 
ling world peace. No doubt the head- 
line-making issues will as usual include 
the recurring East-West questions, such 
as the seating of Red China, the in- 
spection and control of armaments and 
the peacetime uses of atomic energy. 
The present Soviet mood seems any- 
thing but conciliatory and prospects for 
early agreement do not appear bright. 

It is possible that most of the heat 
generated will come from issues raised 
by the young states of Asia and Africa. 
With few exceptions these did not even 
exist in 1945 when the organization 
was founded. Today, however, they are 
a numerous and active bloc whose com- 
mon adversary is the former imperial 
powers of Europe. They attack France 
in Algeria, Britain in Cyprus, the Neth- 
erlands in West New Guinea. They have 
virtually driven the Union of South 
Africa from the United Nations by their 
attacks on the treatment of Indians 
there. 

To these colonial and racial questions 
that so grievously divide the free world, 
no immediate solution seems possible. 
The answer to them, as well as to many 
other world issues, lies less in politics 
than in the hearts of men. This year’s 
Assembly, following the usual practice, 
opened with a minute of silence dedi- 
cated to meditation or prayer. All of us 
have every reason to join our prayers 
with those of the delegates that the 
UN’s work of peace may prosper. 


Big Farm Crops 


Pretend for a moment that you are a 
farmer and that Uncle Sam is making 
you an offer. He tells you that if instead 
of planting all your land you place some 
of it in his soil bank, he will pay you 
$40.80 an acre for every acre so seques- 
tered. 

Let us suppose, further, that you are 
favorably impressed by this proposition: 
that you agree to take 50 acres out of 
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cultivation and retire them to the soil 
bank, What then would you do? Would 
you look around and single out your 
50 most productive acres and take them 
out of cultivation? Or would you select 
your 50 most unproductive acres? And 
if you decided on the unproductive land 
—which, if you had any sense at all, you 
would surely do—wouldn’t you then go 
ahead and pile all the fertilizer you 
could on the remaining acres, so as to 
render them as productive as possible? 
Of course you would. 

Well, that is exactly what the nation’s 
cotton growers have been doing. De- 
spite the fact that the acreage planted 
to cotton this year is the smallest in 
almost 80 years, the prospective cotton 
crop is only a little below normal. On 
Sept. 1 the Department of Agriculture 
forecast a cotton crop of 12.7 million 
bales, which is only a million bales or 
so below the ten-year 1946-55 average. 
The cotton farmers responded to the 
challenge of smaller acreage by increas- 
ing the average yield per acre to an 
almost fantastic 446 pounds. That is 146 
pounds above the ten-year average. And 
what the cotton growers succeeded in 
doing, the wheat and corn farmers have 
to a considerable extent done also. 


. . » Unsolved Farm Problem 


If the reader imagines that the pur- 
pose of this note on the productivity of 
U. S. farmers is to embarrass Agricul- 
ture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson and 
other optimists in the White House 
inner circle, he is completely right. In 
common, no doubt, with most of the 
nation’s farmers, we were amazed to 
learn that Mr. Benson had presented 
to President Eisenhower on Sept. 11 
an “encouraging” report on agriculture. 
That is the adjective the summer White 
House at Newport, R. I., used to de- 
scribe the report. 

In some respects the farmer is a trifle 
better off these days than he has been. 
This summer the index of farm prices 
has advanced a little, as Secretary Ben- 
son says. Farm income is up somewhat. 
By vigorous efforts—and at considerable 





loss—the Government did succeed in 
raising farm exports to $4.7 billion dur- 
ing fiscal 1957. Farm assets are today 
at a record level. And it is heartening 
to learn that farmer participation in soil- 
conservation programs has increased 37 
per cent over the past four years. 

All that, however, is only one side of 
the picture. Though income per farm 
has increased, this is only partly due to 
better prices. It is also due to the dis- 
turbing fact that every month there are 
fewer farmers to share the income. More 
and more farmers are becoming dis- 
couraged and leaving the land for jobs 
in the city. Then, too, though farm 
prices are up modestly, costs of produc- 
tion are up even more. Nor has the sur- 
plus problem been substantially solved. 
Despite dumping abroad and the opera- 
tion of the soil bank at home, the nation 
will end this crop year with big, price- 
depressing surpluses of wheat and 
cotton. 

Admittedly the farm problem is very 
difficult and nobody has all the answers. 
But that is all the more reason, we 
think, for a certain modesty in Admin- 
istration reports on its efforts to solve it. 


Chicago Jesuits Celebrate 


In the year 1857, Chicago was well 
on its way to deserving the name given 
it by Carl Sandburg: “stormy, husky, 
brawling City of the Big Shoulders.” 
This was the Chicago to which that 
year the Jesuit Arnold Damen came, to 
found Holy Family Parish, the first 
permanent Jesuit foundation in the city. 

Fr. Damen’s work fits admirably into 
the breathless, incredible saga of Chi- 
cago. In 15 years Holy Family was 
probably the most populous parish in 
the world, with 25,000 parishioners and 
seven schools enrolling 6,000 children. 

Since then, the Jesuits of Chicago 
have kept pace with the growth of the 
modern city. St. Ignatius College, built 
on Roosevelt Road in 1870, has become 
Loyola University with a campus at 
Rogers Park and intown schools in the 
Lewis Towers. The Loyola University 
Press is a distinguished imprint in the 
publishing field. 

Besides Loyola University, the Jesuits 
have St. Ignatius High School and Lo- 
yola Academy. They have two parishes: 
Holy Family (now but a fraction of Fr. 
Damen’s) and St. Ignatius. At St. Joseph 
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School in Holy Family Parish, a center 
for the growing Negro population was 
opened under the direction of the late 
Fr. Arnold Garvy. 

Finally, half the world away, at Patna 
on the banks of the Ganges, Jesuits 
from Chicago are striving to bring the 
faith to the people of the new India. 

To our brothers of Chicago, and to 
the great men of the past on whose 
shoulders they have stood, AMERICA 
offers prayerful and fraternal greetings. 


The Thorn That Came Out 


From time to time, some reformer 
rises up and declares it to be a self- 
evident truth that English spelling is in 
an awful mess. Usually the remedy he 
proposes 1s nothing less drastic than 


razing our linguistic house to the ground 
and building all over again. 

The proposal we here advance in- 
volves no such radical reconstruction. 
We suggest nothing more than the res- 
toration of the letter thorn to the Eng- 
lish alphabet, of which it was a part 
from the 9th to the 15th century. It 
was borrowed from the Icelandic runes 
to represent the sounds of th in words 
like breath, breathe. In appearance it 
was not unlike a thorn. 

What might be called a vestigial rem- 
nant of the original thorn is found in 
ye of Ye Olde Coffee Shoppe. And in- 
deed, if carelessly written and read in 
a poor light by a person with weak eyes, 
the letter thorn might look like a y. 

Th is a most important combination 
in English spelling. The Oxford Eng- 


lish Dictionary gives 564 pages to words 
beginning with t, from ta to tzirid. Of 
these pages, 164 are required for words 
beginning with th. When one adds the 
other words containing th, such as 
warmth, dearth, ichthyology, ophthalm- 
ology, etc., one arrives at a quite im- 
pressive total. Divide by two and you 
get the number of letters saved by using 
thorn instead of th. Reformers will still 
be impressed. And to traditionalists we 
can whisper that it doesn’t really im- 
prove English spelling. 


Teen-Agers Code and Creed 


Catholic concern for teen-agers in 
this country comes to the fore again 
in the work now going on in the Arch- 
diocese of St. Louis. There a 30-member 





—lIgnorance Is No Longer Bliss 


The nation’s current school population is a moun- 
tain-high 43,135,000. Hidden in the shadow of 
this impressive total, however, is a segment of 
the populace whose lack of schooling is a cause 
for national concern. Twenty-three prominent 
educators, social scientists and leaders in labor 
and industry met Sept. 9 in Washington to form 
the National Commission for Adult Literacy. The 
commission hopes to create a nation-wide aware- 
ness of the problem of illiteracy and to mobilize 
resources to lessen and eliminate it. 

During World War II illiteracy proved a more 
devastating weapon than anything devised by 
the enemy. Lack of basic reading and writing 
skills immobilized or drastically reduced the ef- 
fectiveness of 2 million of the 18 million Ameri- 
can men, aged 18-37, who were screened for 
military service. Over 700,000 of them—even 
during the most pressing manpower shortage— 
could not qualify even for limited service. 

The 1950 census throws more light on the ex- 
tent and persistence of illiteracy among us. In 
this bright land of opportunity nearly 10 million 
inhabitants 25 years and older are functionally 
illiterate, i.e., have completed less than five years 
of schooling. It is not that these people are in- 
capable of more education: they just have not 
been exposed to it. In this limbo where life is 
generally uncomplicated by the printed symbol, 
men outnumber the ladies, four to three. Native 
white illiterates number 4 million, foreign-born 
whites, 3 million. There are 3 million illiterate 
Negroes. 

Illiteracy underlies many serious social ills. At 
the September meeting Dr. Eli Ginzberg, direc- 
tor of Columbia University’s Conservation of 





Human Resources Project and commission mem- 
ber, indicated the complexities of the problem. 
For example, in the job-world alone the handi- 
caps for one uninitiated into the mysteries of the 
3 R’s defy enumeration. Even menial jobs today 
require written records, personal forms, printed 
instructions, etc. 

Many industries shy away from areas where 
the working force has a low educational level. 
Sometimes when Federal help comes to a de- 
pressed area, many fail to profit because they 
cannot read or write. 

Literacy and full enjoyment of civic rights and 
responsibilities are inextricably linked. Without 
command of the language immigrants are forced 
into a ghetto. The intelligent use of the ballot 
anywhere in a democracy is greatly conditioned 
by a discerning use of printed information. 

Negroes, who represent a high proportion of 
the illiterate Southerners, bear their economic 
and social disabilities in part because of inferior 
schools and truncated schooling. As their educa- 
tional opportunities improve through school in- 
tegration, their disabilities should lessen. 

Those areas of the South blighted by illiteracy 
are also the places where Catholics are sparsest 
and the influence of the Church is least percep- 
tible. Illiteracy among the newly arrived Mexi- 
cans and Puerto Ricans has placed a staggering 
burden upon the American Church. The lack of 
priests and teachers is serious enough, but with- 
out the help of the printed word, even more of 
these unlettered folk will be lost to the Church. 

Catholics have more than one motive for inter- 
est in the success of the National Comission for 
Adult Literacy. Nem G. McC.uskey 
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commission has been working since 
last January on a “code” for the young- 
sters. Copies of a draft code are being 
distributed and discussed at meetings 
of the Council of Catholic Women and 
school organizations, which are con- 
sidering such topics as parental author- 
ity, dating and dress, drinking, transpor- 
tation, and recreation in and outside the 
home. Coming down strongly on steady 
dating, especially among seventh- and 
eighth-graders, the draft recommends 
the “group date” as “desirable for fun 
and decency.” 

Having spotted this item, our roving 
eye lit on another. In a new book, The 
American Teenager (Bobbs-Merrill), 
H. H. Remmers and D. H. Radler dis- 
cover from their polling that the “typi- 
cal teen-ager” says his prayers daily, at- 
tends church at least once a week and 
rates as wrong, in order of wrongness, 
the following: murder, selling narcotics, 
sexual misbehavior, stealing, cheating, 
lying, gambling and swearing. 

Moreover, our teen-agers are not, say 
the researchers, “indifferent, despon- 
dent” or inclined to “blame their luck.” 
“All but 16 per cent think the world is 
full of friendly people; 93 per cent be- 
lieve that they are lucky; and just as 
many feel that things are usually better 
than they seem at first.” 

This is a happy picture and probably 
representative of U. S. youth. The prob- 
lem cases among teen-agers are a minor- 
itv, but there really are teen-age prob- 
lems—as there are indeed every-age 
problems. Calm, sensible steps toward 
their solution, like those now under way 
in St. Louis, are always in order. 


Tito Clarifies 


According to President Tito of Yugo- 
slavia, who ought to know, neither he 
nor embattled Wladyslaw Gomulka of 
Poland is a “national Communist.” Far 
from wanting to isolate themselves from 
other Communist countries, they favor 
“genuinely constructive cooperation” 
among all nations striving to build 
socialism. At any rate, as Elie Abel re- 
ported to the New York Times under 
a Sept. 15 dateline from Belgrade, that 
is what Tito told guests at a luncheon 
honoring the visiting Mr. Gomulka. 

Though the Yugoslav dictator re- 
jected the “nationalist” brand, he made 
no effort to disguise his continuing dif- 
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ferences with the Soviet leaders. These 
appear to be chiefly two. 

Tito rejects the Kremlin’s idea of the 
“Socialist camp” as an exclusive bloc. 
He does not believe, that is, that the 
Communists are the only ones who can 
grease a shift from capitalism to social- 
ism, While he holds as firmly as do the 
Russians to the dogma of the world- 
wide triumph of socialism, he thinks 
that in some Western countries the 
change can and will be effected by 
democratic Socialists. This idea remains 
anathema in Moscow. 

Somewhat less serious appears to be 
a conflict over the role of the Soviet 
Union in Communist affairs. Tito says 
that he agrees with the Russians—and 
with Communists the world over—that 
the Soviet Union has a “leading role” to 
play in the Communist world. But he 
insists that the Russians play their role 
in a way to inspire confidence in their 
intentions. In less diplomatic words, 
Tito wants the Kremlin to stop bullying 
the small Communist countries, What 
he seemed to be suggesting was that 
the Kremlin is still not living up to the 
Belgrade Declaration, which Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin signed in June, 1955. 
That declaration accepted the Titoist 
doctrine of “separate roads to social- 
ism.” 


... More Aid to Tito? 


Though this latest manifestation of 
Titoist independence will be encourag- 
ing to Washington, it was largely nulli- 
fied by the communiqué issued at the 
conclusion of Gomulka’s visit. Whatever 
the differences between Tito and 
Khrushchey, it is clear that these do not 
extend to the great issues that divide 
Moscow and the free world. 

Moscow insists that disarmament 
must begin by a ban on nuclear testing. 
Tito agrees. Moscow says that German 
unity can be achieved only by negotia- 
tions between the two existing German 
governments. Tito says the same thing. 
Moscow charges that Western pressure 
on Syria threatens peace in the Middle 
East. Tito echoes the charge. Moscow 
insists that the Oder-Neisse line is the 
final German-Polish frontier. Se does 
Tito, Despite Yugoslav disclaimers, this 
identity of views strongly suggests that 
Belgrade’s foreign policy is being made 
in Moscow. 
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President Eisenhower is under a man- 
date from Congress to suspend aid to 
Yugoslavia the minute Tito loses his 
independence and goes over to the 
Communist camp. The tenor of the 
Tito-Gomulka communiqué indicates 
that the time has come for another Pres- 
idential examination of the status of 
affairs in Titoland. 


Mr. Hatta Returns 


Word that former Vice President Mo- 
hammed Hatta and President Sukarno 
of Indonesia have patched up their 
differences is welcome news. A procla- 
mation issued Sept. 14 at the close of a 
five-day meeting in Jakarta attended by 
100 political leaders names Mr. Hatta 
deputy chairman of the National Coun- 
cil and chairman of a new national 
planning board. His return to govern- 
ment should be a stabilizing influence 
in a country torn by rebellion in the 
outlying provinces and drifting rapidly 
toward communism. 

Not that President Sukarno is him- 
self a Communist. If pressed, he would 
probably admit that his ultimate aim 
is to get the ruling power in his own 
hands and keep it there. Nevertheless 
his authoritarian and centralizing ten- 
dencies fall in with the aims of the 
Communists. For this reason the Reds 
have given the Indonesian leader his 
strongest support since he first pro- 
claimed his new concept of “guided 
democracy on the Soviet model.” He in 
turn has not been slow in accepting the 
help of the only strong, closely knit, 
dynamic political organization in the 
islands—the Communist party. 

Mr. Hatta, on the contrary, is vigor- 
ously anti-Communist. He is also re- 
garded as the champion of the rebel- 
lious island provinces which, for eco- 
nomic reasons, have been seeking a 
greater measure of autonomy. 

To what extent Mr. Hatta will be 
able to provide an effective counter- 
balance to the ambitions of President 
Sukarno remains to be seen. If Indo- 
nesia’s trend toward the Soviet orbit 
is to be checked, he certainly has a 
key role to play, It is important that 
he play it well. Indonesia’s pro-Soviet 
orientation could not fail to have as 
profound and disturbing an effect on 
the rest of the Far East as Syria’s has 
had on the Middle East. 
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To describe the outcome of the West German 
September elections as a “landslide” does not 
seem quite appropriate. Rather than an inani- 
mate mass of earth tumbling down according to 
laws of chance and gravity, these elections and 
their outcome resembled a great human drama, 
if not a morality play. The choice offered the 
Germans was between brave, wise and tested 
leadership, and adversaries who opposed it for 
opposition’s sake, often with tempting but ir- 
responsible appeals. The electorate staunchly re- 
sisted the seductive appeals; for the first time in 
the history of free German elections—which goes 
back to 1871—it gave the winning party an abso- 
lute majority of the popular vote. 

“A bad-tempered but extremely astute old re- 
actionary,” “the great symbol of extreme political 
Toryism,” and “a malicious old man,’—these were 
the epithets by which Adenauer was introduced 
to Americans (by the former chief German cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, Delbert 
Clark) when he emerged in 1949 into promi- 
nence from what seemed a life almost completed 
in provincial mediocrity. The Americans have 
since come to respect Adenauer, not only as a 
man, but as the symbol of the new Germany it- 
self. Their friendly support contributed as much 
to his 1957 victory at the polls as did the Krem- 
lin’s clumsy, vitriolic pre-election attack on him. 


BEHIND THE VOTE 

“Adenauer has led us out of the pit,” was what 
I heard most often this year from Germans in all 
walks of life—and this included many who, for 
one reason or another, held articulate grudges 
against him or his party. When they looked at 
his domestic record of prosperity and social jus- 
tice at home and the relative security against the 
Soviet threat from abroad, brought about by his 
political and military alliance with the West, and 
then compared his record with the wavering al- 
ternatives of his opponents, the majority decided 
against a change. 

It seems significant that this decision was 
shared by the majority of the 4 million young 
Germans between 21 and 24 years of age who 
voted this year for the first time. Born in the 
Third Reich, brought up in World War II and its 
chaotic aftermath, woved in 1951 with particular 
fervor by the Social Democrats, who promised 
them greater financial subsidies to students and 
an end to the unpopular conscription, these 
youngest Germans showed an amazing maturity. 

The radical and revolutionary parties—once 
the great refuge of German youth!—held not the 
slightest appeal to them. The Nazoid German 





Dr. MUHLEN, a free-lance journalist, has long 
been a close student of German affairs. 


After Adenauet’s Triumph 





Reich party polled again, as in previous elec- 
tions, about one per cent of the total vote—ap- 
parently the left-over hardcore of unreformed 
Nazis. The League of Germans, a Communist 
front to attract fellow-travelers, pacifists and 
neutralists, polled even considerably less. The 
Refugee party, which recently has tended to be 
a vehicle of antidemocratic personalities and 
ideas, had to go out of parliamentary business 
with less than 5 per cent of the valid vote. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


For the next four years, German politics will 
be shaped by Adenauer’s Christian Democratic 
Union (CDU), which controls 270 seats in the 
497-seat Bundestag. Yet its future also depends 
on the development of the leading opposition 
party, the Social Democrats (SPD) with their 
169 seats. In past years the SPD has maneuvered 
itself into an impasse of sterile negativism, par- 
ticularly in foreign politics, where it persistently 
tried to obstruct Adenauer’s westward road and 
anti-Communist defense build-up. Under the 
shock of these elections and their lesson, it could 
well be that the responsible—that is, pro-West- 
ern, pro-American, antineutralist wing—which up 
to now was almost without influence in the party, 
will now gain intraparty strength against the 
anti-Western, radical left wing. If this comes to 
pass, as some Social Democratic reactions seem 
to suggest, the CDU will finally be forced to deal 
with a responsible and constructive opposition 
party—a change good for all concerned. 

As long as Adenauer leads his party, its future 
politics are predictable: it will continue its effort 
to strengthen the German contribution to the 
Nato forces, to advance European economic 
and political integration, and to uphold domestic 
prosperity by encouraging free enterprise with 
its hard edges softened by a system of social 
welfare. However much this policy is Adenauer’s 
personal achievement, it still need not necessarily 
stand or fall with him. Younger and able candi- 
dates for his succession have been and still are 
developing in his party—among others, Eugen 
Gerstenmaier, a prominent Lutheran churchman 
with a South German, politically liberal back- 
ground, at present the President of the Bunde- 
stag, or 41-year-old, politically skilful Franz 
Josef Strauss, a Catholic from Bavaria and now 
Minister of Defense. Adenauer himself is re- 
ported to feel at ease about finding a capable 
successor, though he wisely refrains from favor- 
ing a “comer,” let alone a “crown prince.” Unless 
there is a severe economic crisis or a new inter- 
national alignment outside her borders, Germany 
will remain a strong, democratic partner of the 
Western world. NorBERT MUHLEN 
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Some Fallacies about Government 


In all the domestic and international turmoil in these 
recent weeks, there seems to have broken out an un- 
usual rash of misunderstandings at home and abroad 
about our form of government. Take separation of 
powers. Rep. John E. Moss Jr. of California was refused 
a peek at a book review. The reason given was that this 
would be a violation of the “doctrine of separation be- 
tween the executive and the legislative branches,” as if 
there were a wall between. 

As a fact, “separation” is a misnomer; rather, we have 
overlapping of powers. The President has legislative 
duties, from his constitutional duty to propose legislation 
to that of final approval or veto, and much in between. 
Congress exercises many executive and judicial powers, 
through the “independent” regulatory agencies. The 
Federal courts may interpret and stand judgment on 
both legislative and executive acts. These are not 
“usurpations,” but checks and balances. 

Or take the Presidency itself. In many public state- 
ments, letters to editors, etc., I have constantly read 
that the President’s “only” duty is to see to it that the 
laws of Congress are observed. He has more to do than 
that. His is the sole power of conducting foreign rela- 


Underscorings 






tions, through his agent, the Secretary of State. I know 
of no case where Mr. Dulles acted on his own. The 
President is also commander-in-chief of our armed 
forces, in war and peace. 

Moreover, by long tradition, he is also the active, not 
titular, head of his party, in the Congress and the 
country, and it is his duty to urge, and even command, 
it to act according to his publicly announced policies, 
When Mr. Eisenhower does carry out this duty, he is 
accused by some of autocracy; when he does not do 
it publicly, of indolence and timidity. One may ques- 
tion those policies, but not his duty to work for them. 

George Sokolsky recently wrote that the “sole” justifi- 
cation of foreign aid is that it serves the American na- 
tional interest. This is a position abhorrent to the Cath- 
olic conscience, which has always held that nations, 
like individuals, have the duty before God, in charity 
always and in extreme cases in justice, to share their 
superabundance with less privileged neighbors. But 
now, being a “Good Samaritan” has in some quarters 
become almost a term of reproach. 

Considerations of the national interest will enter in, 
of course, but always and only as a by-product and a 
secondary motive (though it may be political, to wring 
funds out of a reluctant Congress). It is permissible, 
of course, to reveal and criticize the defects in distri- 
bution of aid, but not to deny the obligation in charity 
or in justice to distribute it. 

There are other fallacies I have in mind to pillory, 
but they will have to wait till later. | Wri_Frip Parsons 


1846, Bishop Laurence Imbert, Frs. 
Peter Maubant, James Chastan and An- 
drew Kim, along with 75 of the laity, 





THE FREE UNIVERSITY of Guadala- 


men and women, old and young, were 
put to death in hatred of the faith. 


jara, Mexico, founded in 1935 and rated 
by several agencies of Unesco as one 
of the top ten Latin-American univer- 
sities, receives no Government support 
in its efforts to train Christian citizens. 
Most Rev. José Garibi y Rivera, Arch- 
bishop of Guadalajara, lends warm sup- 
port to the current drive for $1.2 mil- 
lion for the projected University City 
on the 225-acre campus. Checks pay- 
able to the university (to send cash is 
unwise) will be gratefully received from 


U. S. friends. 


BTHE ALUMNI of Xavier High 
School, Cincinnati, including some of 
the class of 1890, have scheduled their 
annual homecoming dinner for Sept. 26. 
The group is enrolled as an interparo- 
chial unit of the archdiocesan Council 
of Catholic Men. Interested in Catholic 
Action, it hopes to stimulate the forma- 
tion of similar groups through invita- 
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tions to local alumni of all Jesuit insti- 
tutions. The guest speaker for the occa- 
sion is the Rev. Edward B. Rooney, S.]., 
president of the Jesuit Educational As- 
sociation. 


p> THE NATIONAL SISTER FORMA- 
TION COMMITTEE has elected as 
national chairman Mother Mary Philo- 
thea, provincial superior of the Sisters 
of Charity of Providence, Seattle, Wash. 
Sister Mary Emil, of the faculty of 
Marygrove College, Detroit, who was 
chairman for the past four years, takes 
the newly created post of executive sec- 
retary of the committee. She described 
the Sister Formation movement in an 
article in our issue of Jan. 12. 


pIN SEOUL, Korea, on Sept. 29, 
special services will be held to com- 
memorate the 32nd anniversary of the 
beatification of 79 Korean martyrs by 
Pius XI in 1925, Between 1839 and 
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p AT ASSISI, Italy, the International 
Catholic Migration Commission held its 
third annual congress Sept. 22-28. The 
meeting this year was part of the cele- 
bration of the fifth anniversary of Pope 
Pius XII’s apostolic constitution on 
exiles and refugees, Exsul Familia. 


p> SCHOLARSHIPS covering transpor- 
tation, tuition, maintenance and _ books 
for a year’s graduate study in Germany 
or Austria under the Fulbright Program 
must be applied for before Nov. 1. 
Applications may be had from the Ful- 
bright Adviser on campuses or directly 
from the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 1 East 67 St., New York 21, 
N. Y. Under the same program there 
are also opportunities for future lan- 
guage teachers to serve as English lan- 
guage assistants in German secondary 
schools. Candidates with teaching cx 
perience are preferred. C.K 
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Editorials 





Faubian Tactics 


As the winds of controversy bluster around Central 
High School in Little Rock, Ark., one looks for some- 
thing fixed and solid to hold on to. Perhaps some such 
support and point of orientation may be found in a 
theme reiterated throughout the dispute by Gov. Orval 
E. Faubus. At his press conference in Providence, R. L., 
on September 14 after the conference with President 
Eisenhower, the Governor said: “I have consistently 
time after time stated the purpose in calling out the 
troops was to maintain the peace and order of the com- 
munity.” 

The Governor is, indeed, charged with the solemn 
duty of seeing that the peace is kept in the State of 
Arkansas. However, it is most important for one so 
charged to understand what is peace and what is not 
peace. Does the Governor know the difference? 

Peace is not, as some people think, merely the ab- 
sence of war or strife. Peace is much more than the ab- 
sence of something. Peace means the reign of justice 
and law. It means that every man’s rights and posses- 
sions are secure, guaranteed by law administered equal- 
ly and justly by the civil power. Where there is peace, 
a man feels free and secure, not because he carries a 
gun or lives in a stronghold, but because the whole com- 
munity lives under the reign of law: the good citizens 
respect it, and the evildoers fear it. Where the law can 
be flouted with impunity, there peace has obviously 
broken down. 

It can happen, as has happened in the matter of 
school integration, that the law takes a form or is given 
an interpretation that is highly displeasing to a sizable 
minority of the people. This is the present situation in 
Arkansas and other parts of the South. 

Now it is one thing to be opposed, even strongly op- 
posed, to the U. S. Supreme Court’s 1954 decision on 
segregation in schools, and quite another thing to offer 


Arms to 


Though Syria is still far from being a Soviet satellite in 
the genuine meaning of the word, State Department 
trouble-shooter Loy W. Henderson is correct in his esti- 
mate of the developments there. On his return Septem- 
ber 5 from a two-week mission to friendly Arab capitals, 
he denounced the sudden trend leftward in Damascus 
as a serious threat to the security of the free world. 
Responding to the concern Mr. Henderson detected in 
Jordan, Washington immediately began an air-lift of 
arms to Syria’s next-door neighbor. 
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violent resistance to its implementation. The majority 
of the people of Little Rock, in all probability, dislike 
very much the idea of integrated public schools. But 
they dislike even more the idea of civic anarchy. They 
would not lift a finger to promote integration. They 
would resist it by every legal and peaceful means at 
their disposal. But they would not resort to violence to 
prevent it. 

There are also the fanatics, the unbalanced and the 
hoodlums who will ride along with troublemakers to 
see what they can get out of it. We are sure that Gover- 
nor Faubus did the citizens of Little Rock a grave in- 
justice if he assumed that people of this kind constituted 
any significant part of the city’s population. It is from 
such people that any breach of the peace is to be feared; 
and such people usually are easily enough kept in check 
by the police. 

It must be remembered, too, that the plan for gradual 
integration of schools over a six-year period was sub- 
mitted a year ago by the Little Rock school board to 
the Federal court and was approved by that court on 
August 28, 1956. It was not suddenly sprung on an un- 
suspecting Little Rock at the opening of school. On the 
face of it, there was no reason to expect severe trouble. 

What of the “cavalcades” of segregationists who, ac- 
cording of Governor Faubus, were converging on Little 
Rock to prevent integration? Perhaps they turned back 
when they heard that the Governor had beaten them 
to the punch by preventing integration himself through 
the National Guard. 

Governor Faubus let himself be blackmailed by the 
troublemakers into doing their will. Did he not see that 
he was, in effect, trying to buy peace by putting the 
executive power of the States of Arkansas at the disposal 
of the Kaspers and other rabble-rousers? But the price 
he paid was ruinous; and what he got was not peace. 


Jordan 


What the United States is doing in the Middle East 
is dead right. The obvious riposte to Soviet maneuver- 
ings in Syria is to counterbalance Russian arms ship- 
ments with a few of our own. Our friends in the Middle 
East, who fear Soviet penetration in Syria as much as 
we do, have a right to a guarantee that we will block 
Russian domination of the area. Happily for us, events 
of the past month have demonstrated that Jordan, Leb- 
anon, Iraq and Saudi Arabia are not averse to accept- 
ing such a guarantee. 
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But need our every move in the Middle East be ac- 
companied with the fanfare usually associated with a 
Barnum & Bailey opening? On September 9, after a 
demonstration flight over the city of Amman, the Globe- 
masters and Flying Boxcars ferrying arms to Jordan put 
down on a runway to be unloaded in the presence of 
no less a personage than Lester D. Mallory, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador. “These recoilless rifles,” said Mr. Mal- 
lory, “are powerful enough to knock out tanks of any 
size, especially Russian-made tanks.” 

The implication was not lost on the average Arab. 
Soon American-armed Arabs would be fighting Soviet- 
armed Arabs to prevent another cold-war setback for 
the West. The reaction, even among Middle East na- 
tions friendly to the United States, forced Secretary of 
State Dulles to temper, at least for public consumption, 
his previous views on the gravity of the Syrian situation. 

Cannot our help be given quietly? The Soviets learned 
their lesson last year when their arms shipment to Egypt 
scared the daylights out of King Saud of Saudi Arabia 





and other erstwhile friends of President Nasser. Since 
then they have not uttered a word about the flow of 
arms from behind the Iron Curtain to Egypt, Yemen 
and Syria, and they have been the gainers. 

Actually no one in his right mind expects Syria's 
comic-opera army, no matter how well supplied with 
Soviet weapons, to become the spearhead of a Com- 
munist-inspired aggression in the Middle East. Nor are 
we arming Jordan to encourage King Hussein to attack 
Syria at the risk of setting the entire Middle East aflame. 
It is a safe bet that neither we nor the Russians nor the 
Arabs are that anxious to put the Middle East’s newly 
acquired weapons to the test. As Walter Lippmann so 
well pointed out in his September 17 syndicated column, 
Russia and the United States are engaged in a struggle 
to maintain power and influence inside certain of the 
Arab governments. At the moment the Soviets are 
ahead in Syria. We are ahead in Jordan. But unless we 
learn to operate as subtly as the Russians, we may lose 
out all around. 


World Verdict on Hungary 


It would be bold, if not irreverent, to put the UN vote 
on Hungary in the same category as the balloting by 
blood which took place in the October revolution. Yet 
what the General Assembly did on September 14 can- 
not be separated from the dramatic protest of the Hun- 
garian people. The United Nations owed it to itself to 
take in its own field the kind of decision that a thrilled 
world saw almost a year ago in captive Hungary. There 
is a natural link between the two acts. Together they 
mark a turning point in the history of communism’s 
spread across the world. Both moves appear futile. The 
crushing intervention of the Red Army seems to render 
ineffective both the discontent of the Hungarians and 
the indignation of the free world. But things are no 
longer quite as they were before. The employment of 
brute force in Hungary, in defiance of the clearly ex- 
pressed will of the people as well as of the United Na- 
tions, is a measure of the decline of communism as a 
world ideological force. 

The terms of the UN resolution condemning Soviet 
intervention in Hungary and sanctioning the special 
committee’s famous report were perhaps not as strong 
as many would have preferred. The only action that the 
resolution foresees is the mission given to Prince Wan 
Waithayakon, outgoing president of the General As- 
sembly, who is directed to seek Soviet and Hungarian 
compliance with last year’s UN Assembly resolutions. 
These called for free elections and the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops. It is unlikely that either the Soviets or 
the Kadar regime (which the resolution describes as 
“the present authorities”) will pay any attention to the 
Prince’s future moves. 

Not only did the resolution consist primarily of judg- 
ments, rather than of plans of action; it was expressed 
in terms deficient in vigor and directness, Nevertheless, 
the strength of a UN resolution should not be evaluated 
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entirely by the language employed. In political matters, 
particularly, a two-thirds majority of those present and 
voting may fall short of its real purpose if the voting 
is featured by mass abstentions. Our U. S. representa- 
tive, Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, was justified, we 
believe, in seeking the widest possible support for 
whatever action was to be taken on the Hungarian is- 
sue. The handsome vote of 60-10, with ten abstentions, 
was as expressive a manifestation of world solidarity as 
could be wished for. This wide support for a resolution 
whose general tenor of condemnation is unmistakable 
was a hard blow to Soviet prestige. 

The fact that so many of the so-called “neutral” or 
uncommitted countries supported the resolution was a 
significant aspect of the UN action. It is true that some 
leaders of the uncommitted bloc, such as India, Indo- 
nesia and even Ceylon (whose representative signed 
the original report), refused to go along with the reso- 
lution. But they were not followed in this matter by 
other member states of Asia, the Middle East or Africa 
which, together with their keen eye for European 
colonialism, can spot colonialism when it appears in 
Communist clothing, too. 

The large participation of these newly emancipated 
countries shows that the condemnation was truly the 
voice of the world community as a whole and not just 
an Anglo-American maneuver with what the Soviets 
are pleased to call “automatic majorities.” This kind of 
condemnation even the Soviet Union cannot afford to 
treat lightly. It was an international plebiscite of the 
state of world opinion. Like the national plebiscite just 
held in West Germany, it was powerful evidence for 
the Kremlin of the high cost of intervention and op- 
pression in Hungary. The October “failure” is still hav- 
ing its chain-reaction and who knows where it is going 
to end? 
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Highlights of the New Encyclical 


The latest encyclical of Pope Pius XII is being called 
“the Quadragesimo Anno of public entertainment 
media.” The 13,000-word document, addressed to the 
Catholic hierarchy throughout the world, is unique in 
many ways, but its length makes it impossible to give 
here more than an indication of its salient points. (The 
full text will appear in a forthcoming issue of the 
Catholic Mind.) 

The encyclical is titled Miranda Prorsus (Remarkable 
Inventions ), and is the first such document devoted to 
the threefold communications field of the motion pic- 
ture, radio and television. Just as Quadragesimo Anno 
laid down norms for the “reconstruction of the social 
order,” so this encyclical, singling out one aspect of that 
order, establishes norms and recommends practical 
steps to insure that the three media may serve man’s 
intellectual, cultural and moral development, and not, 
through uncontrolled use, become instruments of de- 
generation. 

The encyclical is divided into four parts: the first is 
devoted to general norms; the other three deal sep- 
arately with motion pictures, radio and television. 

The general norms advert to the dangers to Christian 
principles and life that lurk, and at times become evi- 
dent, in the three media. The norms laid down, how- 
ever, are by no means negative. Communications media 


should be 


at the service of truth in such a way that the bonds 
between peoples may become yet closer; that they 
may have a more respectful understanding of one 
another; that they may assist each other in any 
crisis; that, finally, there may be a real coopera- 
tive effort between the state officials and the indi- 
vidual citizens. 


EACH MEDIUM CONSIDERED 


This can be done, the Pope states, if the three media 
will “create at least the flavor of understanding among 
nations, social classes and races” and “champion the 
cause of justice.” The basic principle is that these mar- 
velous inventions, which are God’s gifts no less than 
man’s inventions and which the Church has welcomed 
“with great joy,” are to subserve man’s temporal and 
eternal happiness. 

In the section on motion pictures the Pope repeats 
many of the principles laid down in Pius XI’s encyclical 
on the films ( Vigilanti Cura, 1936). He praises the work 
of the U. S. National Legion of Decency, urges the 
establishment of similar classification committees in 
countries where they do not exist, reminds the Catholic 
body at large of their obligation to inform themselves 
on the moral quality of the films they wish to see and 
recalls to Catholic film critics their duty always to con- 
sider the moral quality of the films they review. 


There is a duty of conscience binding spectators, 
who each time they buy a ticket of admission—as 
it were casting a vote—make the choice of good or 
bad motion pictures; a similar duty binds even 
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more particularly those who manage movie theatres 
or distribute the films. 
Perhaps the main emphasis in the individual sections 
dealing with radio and TV lies in the Pope’s concern for 
the effect of these media in the home. 


This special power . . . of giving pleasure within 
the family circle is reckoned of very great impor- 
tance, since it can contribute a great deal to the 
religious life, the intellectual development and the 
habits of . . . the family. [But] it is wrong to intro- 
duce risk in any form into the sanctity of home 
surroundings. 


PRACTICAL STEPS 


To make these norms effective, the Pope calls upon 
the hierarchy to establish in each country committees 
to deal with the three media—either a central commit- 
tee on ones that will work in close cooperation. 


And since there are a number of questions . . . not 
capable of easy . . . solution in individual countries, 
it will certainly be very useful if the national 
offices . . . will join those international associations 
which this Holy See, after due consideration, has 
approved. 


The Pope further asks for more specifically religious 
radio and TV programs and an awareness in parents of 
their role as educators of their children in matters of 
listening and viewing. He makes an especial appeal to 
the young to be “outstanding for their Christian re- 
straint and prudence.” 

Several conclusions, thus far not noticed by the U. S. 
press, emerge from a study of the encyclical. First, there 
is a strong reminder that the state has not only the right, 
but the duty, to exercise control that may be necessary 
to forestall moral subversion in the communications- 
media field. There is, however, not a single reference in 
the long encyclical to “censorship.” What is most clearly 
proposed is “the resolution” of problems “in an orderly 
way” through the mutual cooperation of Church, State 
and the relevant industries. The Pope commends the in- 
dustries’ efforts at self-regulation, but believes that com- 
mercial temptations to degrade the media are such that 
the intervention of higher authority is necessary. 


COOPERATION, NOT REGIMENTATION 


Finally, the plan for an international office to coordi- 
nate the work of various national committees is not a 
suggestion to establish a monolithic Catholic organiza- 
tion to regiment the three media according to rigid pat- 
tern. In Vigilanti Cura, which Pius XII re-echoes, allow- 
ance was made for variations in culture, education, na- 
tional customs and so on, to which Erik von Kuehnelt- 
Leddihn refers in this issue (see pp. 670-672). 

“Cooperation” is the keynote to this noble papal state- 
ment. Its positive directives apply, as is evident, only to 
the Catholic hierarchy and to the general Catholic body. 
But its spirit, which calls for working together for the 
common good, must appeal to all men of good will. 
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Rating Films in Europe 


Erik von Kuebnelt-Leddihn 


HERE ARE FEW THEMES more difficult to deal with 

in an article than Catholic film work in Europe. 

Whereas a fair amount of uniformity, centraliza- 
tion and discipline has always been the characteristic 
of American organizations, diversity is the permanent 
keynote of the Old World. If we would seriously try to 
study Catholic film work in Europe, we would first have 
to wade through a maze of books and periodicals pub- 
lished in a variety of countries and in different lan- 
guages. We would then have to delve into the laws of 
the various states dealing with censorship of films and 
admission to movie houses. In this article we obviously 
cannot attempt anything of the sort. Even the excellent 
book of Charles Ford, Le cinéma au service de la foi, 
which in 1954 received a prize from the French Acad- 
emy, is far from being exhaustive. 

Imagine you arrive in Heidelberg, a German uni- 
versity town. You study the bulletin board of a Cath- 
olic church and see a list of the locally shown movies 
and their ratings. If you happen to look at the notices 
of the neighboring Evangelical church, you will see the 
same list with the same ratings. A strange coincidence? 
By no means. In Heidelberg a joint interfaith committee 
gives advice about the films. 

Two hours later you stand before the cathedral in 
Frankfurt, where the Holy Roman Emperors were 
crowned. There you will find another list, with criticisms 
or recommendations but without classifications. It has 
been prepared by a civic committee. 


CATHOLIC FILM ORGANIZATIONS 


You might ask whether there is no Catholic film or- 
ganization for the whole of Germany. Of course there 
is, and its lists, together with an elaborate (and elastic ) 
system of ratings, are displayed in many parishes. As 
a matter of fact, the Katholische Filmkommission fiir 
Deutschland is a fairly influential and powerful organi- 
zation, but there are pastors who disagree with its 
judgments and laymen who disregard its findings and 
evaluations. This does not mean that it does not do very 
good work. It issues most helpful publications—not only 
the weekly Filmdienst, but also, at irregular intervals, 
the Katholische Filmhefte, as well as an annual hand- 





Dr. voN KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN, who sends us this article 
from Austria, has written several novels and contributes 
to many American and European reviews. 
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book which summarizes the weekly evaluations and 
criticisms. 

Besides the predominantly lay Filmkommission, 
which is a member of the International Catholic Film 
Office (OCIC), there are other Catholic film agencies 
in Germany, such as the Ecclesiastical Center for Pic- 
torial and Film Work and the Catholic Film League, 
both with headquarters in Cologne, and the Catholic 
Film Center in Rottenburg. In Germany, moreover, the 
Fulda Bishops’ Conference has appointed a bishop to 
deal with film problems, and no less than 21 dioceses 
have film offices. 

There are independent organizations in other Ger- 
man-speaking countries, such as Austria, Switzerland 
and Luxemburg. They pool their experience; and their 
delegates meet at international Catholic film congresses 
organized by the OCIC, which publishes a bimonthly 
review in German, French and Spanish editions. The 
English edition, owing to misunderstanding in America, 
according to Charles Ford, has been discontinued. In 
other Catholic countries we find a variety of periodicals, 
stenciled information sheets, handbooks, etc. Their num- 
ber is legion. 

Before World War II the idea was mooted of unifying 
the work on an international scale and making common 
evaluations. Pope Pius XI in his encyclical Vigilanti 
Cura (1936) warned against such a uniform world-wide 
list, and this fantastic plan was shelved. Care has also 
been taken to avoid giving the impression that through 
these film organizations the Church wants to control the 
film industry. The charge of clericalism is made tco 
readily on the Continent. Even in the lower echelons, 
therefore, where collaboration between film workers 
and the bishops is very close, the laity is in the forefront. 
The OCIC is almost completely a lay affair. 

Catholic film work is characterized by two main ac- 
tivities: 1) the promotion and fostering of good films 
and 2) the evaluation of films. The constructive work 
holds first place. The OCIC awards, for instance, are 
today more highly considered than the prizes given at 
the various film festivals. Besides the usual citations and 
the regular awards, there exists since 1955 the Grand 
Prix of the OCIC. The first recipient was Elia Kazan’s 
On the Waterfront. The second, last year, was a Finnish 
film, The Unknown Soldier, shown at the Berlin Festi- 
val. This year the OCIC failed to find at the Cannes 
Festival a film worthy of its Grand Prix. It awarded cita- 
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tions of “highly recommended” to Dassin for his film 
He Who Must Die, which has a Greek religious back- 
ground, and to Fellini for The Nights of Cabiria, whose 
theme is the spiritual struggle of a prostitute. 

Many of the films which in the past received the 
OCIC awards or citations either never came to the 
United States, because they would “shock” and dismay 
the public, or were failures in New York and never got 
beyond the Hudson. Among the former I would like 
to mention Sky over the Marshes (Cielo sulla Palude), 
an Italian film dealing with the life and death of St. 
Maria Goretti. Among the latter was The Diary of a 
Country Priest, based on the famous novel of Bernanos. 

We have to face the fact that a number of highly dis- 
tinguished Catholic films such as Le Défroqué (The 
Unfrocked), if imported to America, would pose a se- 
ries of real problems. The climax of this last-mentioned 
film, over which European Catholics raved, is a scene 
at once diabolical and inspirational. In a night club, an 
apostate priest pours a bottle of wine into a pail and 
consecrates it. A Catholic who is present, in order to 
prevent a profanation, kneels down and drinks the 
Blood of the Lord from the pail to the last drop. The 
other guests of the night club, thinking that this is a 
wager, howl, laugh, dance and scream around this 
group. To the American non-Catholic, I’m afraid, the 
whole scene would seem to be pointless; some Catholics, 
believing it to be a gratuitous blasphemy, would walk 
out in protest. Yet this is precisely the type of film that 
would benefit from organized Catholic support. It re- 
ceived an OCIC award, was rated “best” by the German 
Catholic Filmliga, and “valuable” by the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s Film Office. 

The Filmliga’s best film for 1956 was Fellini's La 
Strada, which also received an OCIC award and the 
monthly recommendation (for August, 1956) of the 
Evangelical Film Guild. La Strada has been frequently 
chosen for showing in the Religious Film Weeks, which 
are usually a joint Catholic-Evangelical affair. In Rome 
a special performance of La Strada was given for the 
young theologians of the German-Hungarian College 
and other seminaries, because it portrays, on the highest 
artistic level, some of the finest Christian values and the 
naturally Christian soul with all its aspirations and oc- 
casional failures. 

European Catholics concerned with moving pictures 
consider as their primary task the constructive work of 
a) drawing attention to existing good films, and b) en- 
couraging morally (and thereby financially) the pro- 
duction of elevating and inspiring films. This construc- 
tive activity has been emphasized by Rev. Charles 
Reinert in a splendid article published in the Swiss 
Orientierung for March 5. Such positive work, suggests 
Father Reinert, can be achieved by organizing Catholic 
film clubs which cultivate good relations with movie 
companies, visiting their studios, praising their good 
work and criticizing their bad. Of great value also is 
the moral support accorded to smaller enterprises de- 
siring to produce, against heavy financial odds, films of 
a Christian inspiration. 

The films that receive such moral aid from the various 
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Catholic film agencies are by no means always religious 
in the narrow sense of the term. Nor are they just 
“clean” films, “wholesome entertainment” or “decent 
family fare.” They must present to the public a specifi- 
cally Christian message whose roots lie in revelation, 
the explicit teaching of the Church or the natural law, 
or in the movements, yearnings and reactions of the 
“naturally Christian soul.” 


ENCOURAGING GOOD MOVIES 


What do the Catholic film agencies aim at in the 
field of counseling? Sometimes, like the Filmliga, they 
urge Catholics to abstain from patronizing movie 
houses that knowingly and regularly show films dis- 
approved by the Catholic Film Commission for Ger- 
many, and to lend vigorous support to good and valu- 
able films by seeing and promoting them. 

The aim is promotion rather than prohibition. The 
ultimate aim of the film leagues is to train the taste and 
moral sense of the “mature and truly adult Chistian” 
so that he can judge for himself and, by using his judg- 
ment in his capacity of customer, finally get the films 
he really wants and deserves. This aim is fostered not 
only through awards and classifications, but also 
through lectures and courses. There is no short cut to 
maturity of judgment. 

On the other hand, it is true that life is too short for 
anyone personally to investigate every forthcoming 
film, and that most parents simply do not have the time 
to view films before permitting their children to see 
them. Reliable information about all aspects of current 
films must therefore be disseminated. A film about the 
life of St. Anthony, for instance, might sound worth 
seeing, yet turn out to be a piece of sweetish, pietistic 
trash without artistic or spiritual value. The Catholic 
Film Commission will, in its descriptive release, lam- 
baste such a film in unmistakable terms. 

In some cities the film leagues have organized a tele- 
phone service through which reliable information about 
the films shown locally can be had at almost any time. 
Even more effective is the posting of criticisms and 
ratings, not inside the churches but outside, so that 
passers-by can study them at their leisure. Here in Inns- 
bruck, for instance, the Catholic film bureau issues 
mimeographed leaflets with descriptions and classifica- 
tions derived mostly from Austrian, Swiss and German 
sources. These criticisms are of such 
fine quality and are usually so well 
written that they serve as a guide not 
only for Catholics but for everybody. 
Nobody wants to waste money on 
trashy films, and since the religious 
groups are recognized as giving reliable 
information, most people turn to them. 
They know that not only the moral and 
theological angle, but also the artistic 
quality will get due treatment. 

The artistic value of a morally du- 
bious (or even reprehensible) film 
should never be concealed. The Ger- 
man Filmkommission will tell the 
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Christian public that Devil in the Flesh (“with serious 
reservations’) and Miss Julie (“with some reserva- 
tions”) are “worth seeing” (sehenswert). Other films 
that received such treatment were The Man with the 
Golden Arm, The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit, The 
Rose Tatoo and A Man*Named Peter. 

We must never forget that the problem of classifying 
films has no simple solution. One cannot place the age- 
groups or the generations on the same psychological 
level. People of different nations, or of different regions 
within a nation, people of different educational levels, 
different native intelligence or different experience, can- 
not all be approached in the same way. Johnny Green 
in McKinley High has a reaction toward the nude that 
is radically different from that of either Botticelli or the 
director of the Vatican Museum. 

The Austrian and the Swiss classifications are similar, 
though not identical. The Italian Centro Cattolico Cine- 
matografico has to take into consideration that there 
exists in Italy a wide and efficient system of movie 
theatres run by ecclesiastic institutions. The Germans, 
on the other hand, have a very elaborate system, with 
eight ratings: from 1 (suitable for children from 11 
years up) to 8 (“destructive effect on Christian faith 
and morals”). In between are, for example, 4 (for in- 
tellectually mature adults) and 6 (for adults with ma- 
turity of judgment above the average). 

There is sometimes a difference of opinion between 
the Catholic film societies and the state officials about 
the rating of films; and in such cases the film society's 
rating is often the more liberal one. Thus the Federal 
Government of Austria declared the famous Italian film 
on the life of St. Maria Goretti (Cielo sulla Palude) to 
be for adults only, whereas the Austrian Catholic Film 
League wanted precisely the youth to see it. 


CONFLICTING JUDGMENTS 


Sky over the Marshes also created an incident at the 
International Catholic Film Congress in Dublin in 1955. 
This film had received the OCIC award back in 1949, 
but Archbishop John C. McQuaid, C.S.Sp., of Dublin 
berated the participants for this decision. “If you wish 
to assist us, you must respect our outlook,” he said. “I 
find it therefore intolerable that an international award 
could have been given to . . . Cielo sulla Palude, a de- 
basing film whose inspiration is the insanity of lust.” At 
the same time the Congress was told that the Irish cen- 
sor had refused to license The Prisoner on the ground 
that it was subtly Communist. This subtly Communist 
film was instrumental in converting its main actor, Alec 
Guinness. As one can see from these incidents, Catho- 
lics are not precisely living in “one world,” or in a mono- 
lithic order, but as members of an extremely pluralistic 
society. (If you think that such troubles occur only in 
Ireland, remember that the Spanish censor, against the 
wishes of the Church, banned the wonderful Don 
Camillo series. ) 

“Scandal” in the common (but inaccurate ) use of the 
word is something the various Catholic film leagues are 
not concerned about, because in this sense it is used to 
mean “shock,” and a shock can at times be quite whole- 
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some. Scandal in the theological sense, which means 
temptation, is quite another matter; and we should not 
forget that one man’s temptation can be another man’s 
edification. 

How differently the various nations view the film 
problem was also seen at the 1951 OCIC Congress at 
Fribourg, when an American delegate explained the 
United States Film Production Code with all its careful 
regulations and stipulations. He was preceded by a 
French Dominican. To the latter, wrote a correspondent 
in the Mercure de France, “the problem is the education 
of the moviegoer, to the former, taboos and measure- 
ments. This may sound like too much generalizing, but 
one could not escape the impression that two forms of 
Catholic life seemed to oppose each other: one Domini- 
can, educational and French; the other, American and 
resting on a police-like action (parapolicier).” 

This is a severe stricture and, I am afraid, the French 
critic forgets that the faith manifests itself in different 
civilizations in radically different ways. A rigid, sober 
legalism forms part of the genius of the English-speak- 
ing nations, but this particular Roman heritage has lost 
its grip on the Continent. Dublin is not Madrid, Madrid 
is not Paris, Paris is not Munich, Munich is not Rome, 
Rome is not Warsaw or Budapest. 

If I had to sum up the guiding principles of the 
European Catholic film work discussed above, they 
would be somewhat as follows: 

1. It is more important to support good films than to 
fight bad ones. 

2. Refrain from too much pontificating and legislating. 
Provide first-rate information, so that everybody will 
listen to you—not only Catholics. 

3. Remember always the tremendous variety of 
human beings. 

4. Keep in mind all the qualities of films. Do not 
praise a badly produced film because it has a positive 
message; do not ignore the positive aspects of other- 
wise unworthy films. Always be truthful. 

5. Be mindful that the beautiful and true should go 
hand in hand. An inferior “Catholic” film can do untold 
harm. 

6. Keep the film organizations predominantly in lay 
hands, thus assuring them a wider appeal as well as 
avoiding the charge of “clericalism.” 

7. Keep in touch with the film industry. Make the 
Catholic film group a moral, spiritual and artistic force 
commanding respect, rather than a pressure group or 
a political lobby. 

8. Part of your work is to help shape public opinion, 
forming, reforming and influencing it, impressing it by 
the quality of the work done. Always bear in mind that 
while Christian culture is our goal, we are far from 
having achieved it. 

9. Cooperate with other Christian bodies. 

Some of these rules may be practicable for America; 
others may not be. They are set down here, as the 
whole article has been written, in the belief that the 
two great Catholic communities on opposite sides of 
the Atlantic Can, if they wish, learn much from each 
other. 
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Mrs. College Graduate 


Margaret Murphy 


HO IS THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE WOMAN? What is 

\ \ / really expected of her as a parishioner? And 

why doesn’t she, or why can’t she, fulfil those 
expectations? In America for last April 20, Fr. Joseph 
Fichter, S.J., asked these questions, which neighbors, 
parents and other non-matriculated members of society 
have been asking about college women with increasing 
frequency for the past twenty years. But long before 
there were enough of these “new women” to make their 
status a noticeable problem, the same questions were 
troubling the women themselves. 

The educated woman—specifically, the college gradu- 
ate—is a recent arrival on the American social and in- 
tellectual scene. She is the product of one, perhaps two 
generations of higher education. The best she has done, 
according to her critics, is to compel the development 
of the gadget-filled, work-free house, to make a success 
of book clubs, garden clubs, leagues of women voters, 
and a plethora of other “in-group” activities which are 
the lifesavers of the time-saving (and bored) middle 
class. She has taken, so runs the indictment, the dusty 
family Bible out of the living room and put in Vogue 
and Freud; and, in general, has used her education as 
the newly-rich use their money: with awe born of un- 
familiarity, with mock confidence which arouses both 
the envy and the ire of contemporaries, and, usually, 
with disillusion when wealth (cr learning) has failed to 
produce the happiness it promised. 


THE “DISPLACED” PARISHIONER 


The graduate of the Catholic women’s college, the 
subject of Father Fichter’s analysis, is an even rarer and 
more troubled character. For one thing, in more than 
eighty per cent of the cases, she is the first woman, per- 
haps even the first person, in her family to receive a 
college diploma. There is no long-established tradition 
to give her any clue as to the role that is expected of 
her after she doffs her cap and gown. That her social 
and intellectual life parallels that of her secular sister 
is not surprising. It should be said, however, that the 
four years of Catholic college education, preceded as 





Miss Murpny, who teaches at Newton ( Mass.) College 
of the Sacred Heart, is preparing a book on the role of 
the college-educated woman in America. 
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they often are by twelve years of training in parochial 
schools or academies conducted by religious, and aided 
to an immeasurable degree by the action of grace, en- 
able her to recognize values that are not dependent on 
seven-day diets or an ever increasing annual income. 

But considering her as a double oddity—as a female 
product of higher education and a Catholic intellectual 
—it is not difficult to see why she is “out of place” in a 
very literal sense both in her community and in the 
smaller unit of her parish. If she came from an average 
Catholic college, she was encouraged to participate in 
the activities of a spiritual family such as the parish. Not 
only that, she also has a compulsive need to express the 
natural feminine qualities of enthusiasm, compassion, 
piety and charity, all of which have been fired by what 
was undoubtedly the greatest spiritual and cultural 
“shock” of her life, her college experience. On the other 
hand, her fellow parishioners, not to mention her parish 
priest, are troubled when she seems deliberately to stand 
apart, and yet are vaguely annoyed when she comes too 
close, because she is critical. 

This negative role of the college graduate is evident 
in many different phases of community life. In most 
cases, however, particularly in relation to school boards 
and local politics, a long and very gradual adjustment 
has been made and the end result has been accepted as 
good and even necessary. This is not so in the parish, at 
least not yet. 

Father Fichter maintained that it was harmful and 
unfair of the Catholic college graduate to apply the 
criteria of “higher criticism” to the clergy and the parish. 
This offers our Catholic blue-stocking the choice be- 
tween silence and unpopularity, for she has been 
trained, not precisely in the techniques of criticism, but 
in the practice and appreciation of excellence—excel- 
lence in being, in thought, in motivation—and in enjoy- 
ing the expression of such excellence whether in litera- 
ture or liturgy. 

To take only one example, but the one which is most 
obvious: the music in the average urban church. To sit 
through a High Mass on Sunday is very often an in- 
tolerable experience for one who has had even a moder- 
ate exposure to sacred or secular music in college. The 
Mass, instead of being a source of deep and solemn de- 
votion for her, is often a distracting cacophony of badly 
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sung Gregorian Chant or very sentimental, pseudo-re- 
ligious hymns. If she cannot identify herself with this, 
she should be able to shrug it off as a purely esthetic 
conflict. The conflict is not necessarily one between her- 
self and her parish priest, but one which finds them 
both allied against an entrenched opposition ranging 
from a temperamental organist to a meager and elusive 
source of choir material and, finally, to a congregation 
which associates “inspiring” and “spiritual” church 
music with hymns which are a combination of Bach and 
barbershop. 

It is perhaps not by coincidence that the church 
singled out by a leading French music scholar as having 
the best liturgical music in America is located in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., one block away from the Harvard Yard. 
The Catholic college graduate can bring about a meas- 
urable improvement in the music and art of the Church. 
This is probably the most tangible of her potential con- 
tributions, the one which, as a woman and as a cultured 
person (and most Catholic women’s colleges ‘are dedi- 
cated to the liberal arts and therefore to “culture” ), she 
is particularly well suited to offer. The Church in Amer- 
ica is developed to the point where such a contribution 
would be accepted; but, as Father Fichter implied, it 
takes a very humble approach. Most pastors have had 
experiences with “arty” reformers, and the resulting 
memories are often of bitter squabbles over installing 
Stations of the Cross resembling Calder mobiles to hang 
in a Victorian-Italian Renaissance-Gothic church. 


WHAT HAVEN FOR THE SPIRIT? 


But the bridge to the parish is not always a musical 
or artistic one, for liberal-arts colleges do not primarily 
produce artists or music critics, but thinkers. Much of 
the very bitter criticism of parishes by Catholic alumnae 
is directed at the sermons. Here there seems to be a 
mutual misunderstanding. The clergy apparently as- 
sume that they are expected to prepare sermons that 
would shine in the New Yorker (which they refuse to 
do); and the intellectuals all but hint that the average 
sermon is written for comic-book readers. Sermons, the 
formal address of the Church to the people, will never 
satisfy the college trade. For one thing, they have to be 
directed to the majority of the congregation, which is 
not college-trained. Moreover, a mind which is trained 
to be analytical and to think independently will not 
absorb graciously any “message” that goes on without 
interruption for a half-hour or forty minutes. Some other 
form of communication between the parish priest and 
the Catholic intellectual will have to be develoved, and 
fairly soon. 

It would be interesting, and probably alarming, to 
find out how few Catholic college graduates, who are 
supposedly the best-informed lay people in the Church, 
and who have had the most concentrated training in 
theology and Catholic philosophy, have particular con- 
fessors to whom they go for that guidance which is so 
necessary to spiritual growth. Further, it would be in- 
teresting to see how many of those who do have con- 
fessors have. sought them outside their parishes. 

Father Fichter’s article carried an undertone of sug- 
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gestion that this rejection was two-sided: of the gradu- 
ate by the parish, as well as of the parish by the gradu- 
ate. Somewhat reluctantly the sociologist admitted: 
“Still, the Church depends on her. . . . The Church has 
a right to expect the helping hand to be most readily 
extended by its best-educated sons and daughters; but 
on the parish level it has not been receiving this help.” 

Father Fichter suggested a number of activities— 
Legion of Mary, sodalities, Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tion, and so forth—in which the Catholic college gradu- 
ate might participate. At best, however, these would be 
penitential exercises, excellent practices for the intel- 
lectual who is especially vulnerable to the sin of pride. 
Many Catholic alumnae are active in these groups, of 
course, but they were probably the “joiners” in college. 

Is there no place for the woman who doesn’t par- 
ticularly want to be part of a group in all her activities? 
“Projects” are not the way to draw such a young Catho- 
lic intellectual into parish life. If anything, she is al- 
ready too much involved in projects and groups, and 
feels too “other-directed.” After alumnae meetings, com- 
munity duties, housework—or husband-hunting—she 
wants more than anything else a place to which she can 
withdraw, a place where there will be spiritual strength 
and direction, and someone to guide her but also to 
challenge her. No one, certainly not the Church, will 
profit if we make our parishes one more big clubhouse. 

These problem children of the Church are not really 
as “aloof” as Father Fichter suggests. This is an age of 
transition for women, especially for educated women, 
and while they are struggling with the very real prob- 
lem of fixing their own identity, their status, they are 
insecure, unsettled, unsure. They acknowledge a very 
definite need for standing in a closer relation to the 
Church; and not as a means to a higher social position. 
This was probably the most disturbing observation in 
Father Fichter’s article, and also the one which Time 
magazine highlighted. It suggests the unpleasant and 
quite false picture of Catholic college alumnae using 
sheepskins and oversize missals to symbolize their re- 
lationship to Christ, somewhat as certain members of 
the DAR use family trees and red-white-and-blue rib- 
bons to emphasize their proprietary attitude toward 
George Washington. 

Most of the effort at rapprochement with the parish 
will have to come from the Catholic women’s college 
graduate herself. She must find the opportunities to 
participate in the work of the Church, not as women 
have traditionally been expected to participate, but in 
a way which will have more meaning for her and, ulti- 
mately, more significance for the Church itself. She 
must do this with patience, with great common sense 
and with humor, realizing that in all likelihood her 
pastor will not have time to concentrate on bringing 
home the wandering sheepskin. And even when he does 
concern himself with the problem of integrating the 
educated Catholic woman into parish life, he will very 
likely recall reading as a seminarian the comment of 
Bossuet: “Women have only to bear in mind their origin 
and, instead of boasting of their delicate qualities, con- 
sider that after all they came from a superfluous rib.” 
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State Hospitalization for Canada 


E. L. Chicanot 


HE SUBJECT OF STATE HEALTH INSURANCE has been 

plentifully aired in Canada over the last half- 

century or so. The people asked for it and the 
Government promised it. But only of recent years has 
the Government moved calculatingly in this direction; 
and as a result the country may be said to be within 
sight of the first definite goal set. Before another 
eighteen months or so has elapsed, the greater part of 
the Canadian people, if not the entire population, will 
be insured under a series of state schemes for the pre- 
payment of hospital care and diagnostic facilities. This 
marks a most significant milestone in social planning in 
Canada. 

The Federal Government has taken a sympathetic 
and acquiescent attitude toward the public’s demand 
for Government-sponsored comprehensive health insur- 
ance. But it has always been its view that this should 
be attained by stages, and that hospital-care insurance 
should be the first stage. Toward this end the Federal 
Department of National Health and Welfare has over 
the last ten years expended more than $200 million in 
grants-in-aid to augment the country’s hospital accom- 
modations, add to their facilities and increase person- 
nel. Similar subsidies will be granted over the next five 
years. 

Some Provinces were so eager to establish hospital- 
care insurance for their people that they did not wait 
for Federal cooperative action. Saskatchewan in 1947 
and British Columbia in 1949 launched schemes to 
apply the principles of nonprofit insurance to the costs 
of general hospital care required by residents of their 
areas. Alberta established a plan, known as the Pro- 
vincial-Municipal Hospital Plan, which differs from 
those of its neighbors only in that it is semi-voluntary, 
but which has come to cover 98 per cent of the popu- 
lation. While the brief history of these schemes is in- 
evitably one of gradually rising costs and higher 
premiums, they have operated to the evident satisfac- 
tion of both the public and the medical profession. 

Health matters in Canada are of Provincial jurisdic- 
tion and health-insurance schemes to be set up must be 
Provincial in character and scope. There has never 
been any question, however, but that such planning, to 
be broadly national and basically uniform in character, 





Mr. Cuicanort, a Montreal journalist, has written for 
America on Canadian social problems over the past 
twenty-five years. 
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should be under Federal auspices. It has also been ac- 
cepted that financial aid should come from the Federal 
treasury, which has been absorbing an increasing pro- 
portion of national tax funds. 

This was the frame of mind in which all ten Pro- 
vincial Premiers attended a conference at the end of 
1955 called by the then Prime Minister Louis S. St. 
Laurent, who considered the time ripe to explore the 
whole question of health insurance. They were in- 
formed that the Federal Government stood ready to 
cooperate in the first stage of hospital-care insurance 
when a majority of the Provinces, representing a sub- 
stantial majority of the population, were prepared to 
participate. Plans, it was emphasized, would be Pro- 
vincial schemes, wanted by the Provinces and operated 
by them. (See Am. 3/30/57, p. 721) 

A subsequent meeting took place between the Fed- 
eral Minister of Health and the Ministers of Health of 
all the Provinces, out of which emerged a basic plan 
for bargaining between the Provinces and the Federal 
Government. When a Province submitted a scheme ac- 
ceptable to the Federal Government and entered into 
agreement to launch and operate it, the Federal Gov- 
ernment undertook to pay 50 per cent of the cost. 

Thus, while there will be variations in the plans of 
the different Provinces, there will be conformity to 
basic requirements. These are that the plan be univer- 
sally available and that it provide for standard ward 
care, with all the ancillary services—operating-room 
service, surgical supplies, necessary nursing, required 
drugs and diagnostic services, such as laboratory and 
X-ray. 


ONTARIO TAKES THE LEAD 


Before the prorogation of Parliament in April, six 
Provinces—British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Ontario, Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island— 
had accepted the scheme. It therefore became law, go- 
ing into effect May 1. Discussions are continuing be- 
tween Ottawa and the other Provinces, with the virtual 
certainty that some of them will soon conclude agree- 
ments, and the possibility of national coverage by the 
time the scheme is actively functioning. 

It had been obvious from the first that for the scheme 
to become effective, either Ontario or Quebec, over- 
whelmingly the most populous Provinces, must be one 
of the participants. Ontario from the first showed itself 
most eager and enthusiastic as well as coldly practical. 
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It was the first actually to formulate a scheme for the 
approval of the Federal Government. For this reason, 
no less than for its prestige among the ten Provinces, its 
carefully thought-out plan will probably provide a 
model for others. 

The Premier of Ontario has promised to make hos- 
pital-care insurance universally available as soon as the 
administrative organization can be established and put 
to work. To effect this a Hospital Services Association 
has been created. It is working with such bodies as the 
Ontario Medical Association and the Ontario Hospital 
Association, to have the plan go into operation not later 
than January 1, 1959. At the outset, approximately 60 
per cent of the population of Ontario will be auto- 
matically covered through the absorption of various 
plans of voluntary coverage. As it becomes feasible, 
membership will be made compulsory and universal. 

The plan will include as benefits in-patient diagnostic 
services, standardized care in active-treatment hospitals 
and hospitals for the chronically ill, specified out-pa- 
tient services and diagnostic services on an out-patient 
basis. Included are all the so-called “extra” services, of 
operating room, delivery room, drugs, etc., normally 
provided in a hospital. Benefits are for the duration of 
the illness, as long as in-patient care is medically nec- 
essary. 

Believing that a hospital-services program is not fully 
comprehensive unless care in mental hospitals and tu- 
berculosis sanatoria are included, the Ontario Govern- 
ment is offering these in addition to the coverage speci- 
fied in its basic contract with the Federal Government. 
It will finance this alone, by a service premium to be 
added to the basic hospital-care premium, which it is 
estimated will not cnly make it possible to eliminate all 
charges to patients in these hospitals, but will enable 
new advances in therapy to be made. 

The most ardent and vigorous proponent of hospital- 
care insurance in Ontario is the Provincial Premier, 
Leslie M. Frost, who has personally directed all steps 
in the development of the program. He has said that 
residents of the Province will get more for less, that 
there is no other plan that can compare with Ontario's. 
Cost to the individual will be less, “and probably ap- 
preciably less,” he says, than what subscribers have 
been paying the Blue Cross and commercial companies. 
While continuing rising costs of hospital operation 
make it difficult to fix in 
advance a premium for the 
date when the plan will be- 
come operative, it is unofh- 
cially stated that about $4 
per month will cover a 
whole family for these 
comprehensive benefits. 

Quebec, on the other 
hand, is the one Province 
whose course remains un- 
decided. Quebec has made 
no overtures, entered into 
no discussions, has not 
committed itself one way 
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or the other. Official circles in Quebec seemed to feel, 
however, that while participation might be delayed, it 
was doubtful that the Government could resist the 
scheme if it became effective in other Provinces. 

To the criticism that the hospital plan was another 
encroachment by the Federal Government on Pro- 
vincial jurisdiction, the Federal Minister of Health, 
Paul J. Martin, replied that “Federal social welfare 
measures have not brought about any centralization of 
Government activity, nor have they infringed in any 
way on Provincial rights. . . . Provincial autonomy has 
been preserved and, indeed, the ability of Provincial 
Governments to solve many of their most pressing prob- 
lems has been greatly enhanced.” The Quebec labor 
unions, which may be taken as representative of the 
rapidly growing urban population of the Province, have 
over a long period petitioned the Provincial Govern- 
ment to establish a health-insurance plan, but, it must 
be said, have met with what can only be described as 
a lukewarm response. 


PRIVATE OR STATE ENTERPRISE? 


Probably the most realistic view of the current situa- 
tion has been expressed by Rev. Hector L. Bertrand, 
S.J., president of the Quebec Hospitals Committee, 
which includes 80 per cent of Quebec’s 350 Catholic 
hospitals. While conceding a preference for a hospital- 
insurance scheme operated by private enterprise as 
“best meeting the requirements of the Catholic 
Church’s social doctrine,” he said that a state-operated 
scheme would be acceptable if the former is not pos- 
sible. “Health insurance operated by the state,” he ex- 
plained, 

would be preferable to the unfortunate situation 

in which hospitals now find themselves. Our hos- 

pitals are unjustly attacked and our religious orders 
sometimes are ill-judged because of high rates re- 
quired by modern hospital techniques. These rates, 
though fair, are not within reach of the major por- 
tion of our population. 
Quebec’s hospitals, he added, would cooperate fully 
and most loyally in the blueprinting of an insurance 
scheme by Government authorities. Such a scheme 
would have to conform to the teachings of the Church 
and the principles of Christian philosophy. 

Whatever may ultimately happen in this important 
French-Canadian Province, it is clear that within a short 
time the majority of Canadians will be prepaying their 
hospital care through a premium imposed by the Gov- 
ernments of the Provinces, and no citizen will need to 
delay seeking such service through fear of the ruinous 
cost. Hospital bills will be paid by the Government, and 
hospitals, incidentally, will be relieved of a great deal 
of trouble on this score. These payments will not, of 
course, constitute the hospitals’ entire revenue, since 
his premium entitles the individual to merely basic re- 
quirements, and many persons will still want to pay 
for special attention, semi-private or private rooms, and 
other extras. 

Facing such a revolutionary departure from the tra- 
ditional, one is struck by the smooth, uncontentious 
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way it has all come about. Naturally there has been, 
and continues to be, a certain amount of bargaining 
between the Federal Government and the Provinces, as 
indicated by the delay of some of them to make final 
decisions, but there has from the first been complete 
unanimity over the fundamental principles involved 
in the course being charted. 

There is no doubt that Provincial Governments 
faithfully reflect the views of their people in the action 
they are taking. Steeply rising costs have caused people 
to look more closely into hospital operation and study 
existing state hospitalization schemes more carefully 
than might ordinarily be the case. In September, 1956, 
according to the Canadian Institute of Public Opinion, 
72 per cent of the population was in favor of a Govern- 
ment-operated plan whereby hospital expenses would 
be paid out of taxes. This was an increase of ten per 
cent since a similar plebiscite taken in the previous 
April. 

The medical profession has registered no opposition 
to the new system; on the contrary, its support has been 
officially expressed at Provincial meetings of the Ca- 
nadian Medical Association. This is not to be wondered 
at, since nothing fundamental is being undertaken cal- 
culated to affect doctors professionally or interfere with 
their doctor-patient relationships. They are merely be- 
ing relieved of qualms they at times feel and express 
on sending a patient to hospital and wondering how 
he is going to meet his bill for the treatment recom- 
mended. 

Finally, voluntary health-insurance organizations ap- 


parently have little to worry about. In most cases they 
will probably continue to function on a restricted scale, 
providing for hospital services beyond the basic, while 
government bodies will absorb their superfluous per- 
sonnel and facilities and profit from their years of ex- 
perience. The Ontario Blue Cross, for instance, has offi- 
cially declared the scheme “a progressive step in the 
field of hospitalization” and considers it “a privilege to 
be able to cooperate and help in the launching of the 
comprehensive hospital scheme.” It will definitely con- 
tinue to operate after the Government’s scheme goes 
into effect, making available supplementary coverage 
of hospital care over and above that in the basic plan 
of the Province. Well over 70 per cent of all those now 
enrolled in Ontario Blue Cross held contracts for semi- 
private ward care. 


NEW DAY IN HOSPITAL CARE 


While apparently a revolutionary concept in the 
economy of Canada, state hospital-care insurance is not 
expected to bring any marked change in the national 
picture. Hospitals will function unhampered, in the way 
they have always done. Doctors will continue similarly 
to serve their patients in the manner that has become 
traditional. It is only the ordinary citizen who should 
note a change. After living under the dread of hos- 
pitalization, and particularly of prolonged hospitaliza- 
tion beyond the scope of voluntary plans, he will, for 
the regular payment of a reasonable premium, be en- 
tirely relieved of the financial worries that hospital care 
once brought him. 





Chicago 


(From a room in St. Thomas the Apostle Convent, and 
with apologies to Lionel Johnson and Carl Sandburg) 


White curtains, clean, this side of dark-framed windows; 
Green tufts of new spring grass below, under the street 
lights; 

A young tree, budded with new leafings. 

My windows open to the April evening, 

In vain I watch for sleep to visit me; 

How shall sleep dull my ears and dim my eyes, 

Who knew the blackened bricks above the April. 


The air is springtime mixed with man’s deep breathing 
Of life with other men. It tastes a little 

Of the battle cab drivers make through intersections 
To show newcomers how the rolling lake 

Foams above mists. It tastes of industries I cannot see, 
Of elevated trains that ride the lanes 

Between the rows of brick-boxed families. 


I know the scent of clover off a pasture, 
And of alfalfa cut in late September. 
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St. Thomas’ shoulders jut high and firm 
Into the opaque night. Young voices call below me. 
A city has its future. These will write it, 

with perhaps the prayers 
Of those who at the half-closed, curtained windows 
Breathe deep the air off far alfalfa fields. 


Easy to build a field. This city, 
Tiering men’s lives along a twisting railway, 
This is something else. 
The lake in mist and majesty rolls on 
Where there is depth—and night. 
No time here for the night; a city’s dreams 
Must be of day. I, alien, visiting, taste the soot 
and dream: 
Man must be precious—life must be—if spring 
Can so give up its sweetness and the night its peace 
To let him live, high-tiered, far from a sky, and safe 
Beneath a saint’s firm shoulders by a spring-green tree. 


Ah, but the City of our God is fair, 

If without sea and starless though it be, 

For joy of the majestic beauty there 

Men shall not miss the blackened sills in April. 


SIsTER Mary FAIrH, 0.S.B. 
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Summer at an Artists’ Colony 


James E. Cronin 


nN aucust 10 the MacDowell Colony in Peter- 
O borough, New Hampshire, was fifty years old, 

a matter of interest to everybody concerned 
with the promotion of the arts in America. 

In the words of its brochure: “The Colony was 
created principally for the use of professionals in the 
arts. Writers who have had novels, poetry or short 
stories, biography or criticism published by publishers 
of standing, or in periodicals of recognized worth, are 
one of the eligible groups. Similarly, composers, paint- 
ers and sculptors of rank are considered qualified for 
residence.” Whenever possible, neophyte professionals 
are also admitted. 

From its founding in 1907 until the past August, 
the MacDowell Colony has been steadily expanded, 
strengthened, supported and given direction by an 
extraordinary little woman, Mrs. Edward MacDowell. 
Many people have had the misconception that her 
personal fortune provided the Colony with its apparent- 
ly ample income. Actually, most of the money was hard 
won in concert tours which Mrs. MacDowell made 
year after year until she was well over eighty. Some 
money also came in as gifts, large and small, from the 
innumerable individuals and groups to whom she told 
the Colony story. Since her death several months ago 
at the age of ninety-nine, the MacDowell Association, 
which has been active and in actual physical control 
of the Colony from the beginning, has continued her 
work. 

No one could read the history of this remarkable 
institution without being impressed by its record. The 
list of artists who created some of their finest works 
there includes a large number of America’s foremost 
writers and composers during the past half-century. 
They share 18 Pulitzer prizes and innumerable other 
awards. Their compositions have been played by the 
great orchestras across the country and their paintings 
are to be found in all of our principal museums. 

To achieve this record the MacDowell Association 
has acted on a simple premise—that artists can do 
their best work when they are free from distractions. 
Some readers will promptly call to mind instances of 
great works completed under appalling conditions, but 
it might be remembered, as DuBose Heyward once 





Dr. Cronin, formerly of the business staff of Time, 
has been director of the Writers’ Institute at St. Louis 
University since 1948. 
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pointed out, that the idea is to see how well an artist 
can do, not to find out how much he can stand. What 
the MacDowell Association does is to select from the 
flood of applications about one hundred artists a year 
in various fields who show the greatest possibility of 
profiting from a stay at the Colony. According to their 
needs, they may reside there from one to three months 
in the summer or four months in the winter. For those 
who can pay, the fee is twenty dollars a week. For the 
others, nothing. 
WORK OF THE COLONY 


Those selected reside in three large houses on the 
600-acre tract of woodland. Recreation and dining 
rooms are nearby in Colony Hall, a remodeled barn. 
Scattered through the woods along the well-kept dirt 
roads that wind through the tract are 26 individual 
workrooms or studios. These are highly functional, old 
and a bit shabby sometimes on the outside, but all in 
excellent shape inside. Each studio is provided with a 
couple of tables and chairs, bookshelves, a lavatory 
and fireplace (mornings are cold there even in sum- 
mer ). 

The studio occupants may work or not, as they 
choose. There are no rules; nobody checks up on them. 
Mature artists usually work with intense concentration 
from the beginning to the end of their stay. Occasional- 
ly a younger member will completely waste his time, 
though he is usually prevented from interfering with 
other people. The record furnishes overwhelming proof 
that over the years the go-as-you-please program has 
been remarkably productive. And why not? Artists, 
like other people, have families, telephones, beguiling 
friends and inconsiderate callers—all the normal dis- 
tractions of life plus those resulting from the average 
American’s belief that it is perfectly proper to inter- 
rupt anybody who is merely sitting thinking (doing 
nothing ). 

The purpose of this note is not to signalize the 
Colony’s golden anniversary, though that is worth 
doing. Rather, I would like to make a suggestion stem- 
ming from it. Catholic writers of stature are rare in 
America. Those we have frequently lag behind their 
Protestant and agnostic peers in the amount of work 
they do. There are good reasons. 

A majority of Catholic lay writers have to spend so 
much of their time doing hack work or teaching for 
slim salaries that they lack time for doing better work. 
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It is all very well to murmur that the “genuine artist,” 
the “really creative talent,” will let nothing interfere 
with his great driving urge to create—neither poverty, 
exhaustion nor undernourished children. This is simply 
a lot of hogwash. An artist is not just like anybody 
else, but he is not so different as all that, either. Those 
who maintain that starving in a garret is the best im- 
petus for art are quite likely to find their eyes suffused 
with tears at the thought that the tennis squad at the 
university has no training table. 

Capable and talented artists among the religious, 
and there are many, are almost always victims of the 
everlasting shortage of good people. Winter and sum- 
mer they teach. All too often, when they are given a 
few weeks for writing, for study or scholarship, they 
are loaded with so many little extra duties that they 
are completely frustrated. ; 

In recent years Catholic universities have done 
much to forward the education and training of young 
people in the arts. This work is going forward steadily, 
not so fast as it might, perhaps, but reasonably well. 
However, I know of no organized Catholic effort to 
duplicate the MacDowell Colony or the two institu- 
tions modeled after it: Yaddo at Saratoga Springs and 
the Huntington-Hartford Colony in Los Angeles, Cer- 
tainly the MacDowell Colony is open to any artist of 
stature, regardless of his race, color or religion. I pre- 
sume that similar standards prevail at the other two. 
But that is not quite the point. 

There are by no means enough such colonies; Cath- 
olics should pull their weight. Second, a Catholic art- 
ists’ colony would provide unique opportunities for 
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spiritual as well as physical help to the artist: daily 
Mass, the sacraments, the chapel for contemplation. 
Finally, let’s face it, the Catholic colony would take in 
at first, and perhaps for a long time to come, some 
artists without either talent or reputation enough to 
qualify for admission to colonies already in existence. 
It would, of course, be quite possible for that situation 
to persist indefinitely, with the Catholic colony serving 
as a dumping ground and place of last resort. That 
danger would need to be anticipated and ultimately 
circumvented. 


PRACTICAL PROPOSAL 


Such a colony would be only one of the many things 
needed for our development in the arts. But it is a way 
which, if intelligently and zealously pursued, could 
do much to improve an unfortunate situation. I sug- 
gest that the subject is worth serious study by the 
directors of the various religious orders and societies, 
and that it deserves the attention of all Catholics asso- 
ciated with the arts and those friends able to offer 
financial and executive help. 

What we should have in mind is a modest project 
with room for growth as its worth manifests itself— 
possibly a regional rather than a national institution at 
first. To start things we need a committee of able men 
and women. Until that committee is organized I am 
willing to act as corresponding secretary. I am willing, 
further, to make available a physical center for the 
first committee meeting for a weekend or a week at 
my summer home in Townshend, Vt., in the summer 
of 1958. May I hear from you? 


tion. There are priceless glimpses of se- 
lect boarding schools, of pampered 
children and negligent parents, of cas- 





ual affairs and social posturing, but 
always done with the wry affection that 





Getting and Giving Are Mutual 


GIVE ME POSSESSION 


By Paul Horgan. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
267p. $3.50 


Paul Horgan’s deceptively simple novel 
opens: 


Both David Alexander Bonbright 
and Agatha Winlake belonged to 
the race of the golden Californians 
in the period between the wars. .. . 
If there was a promise implicit in 
the life . . . by which David and 
Agatha had grown up... it was 
that youth—the youth of sunlighted 
confidence in the health of the joy- 
ous body—would never end. 


Here is the last sentence: “If [David] 
had not yet . . . found his other faith, 
he had come to the need of it, making 
the discovery essential to any act of sal- 
vation.” 
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Between those two extremes lies the 
story of two “golden” youths and how, 
slowly, painfully, they grow into a ma- 
turity that faces the fact of moral re- 
sponsibility. And therein lies the decep- 
tively simple facet of the tale, for though 
one might feel that the responsibility 
they finally accept is the most elemental 
thing in the world, the struggle they 
must wage to face up to it is precisely 
the measure of the bone-deep secularism 
of the world in which they were raised. 

The three sections of the book are 
fittingly named “Tribal Customs,” “The 
Young Warrior” and “Maturity Rights.” 
The hint is unmistakable that the ex- 
quisite materialism from which they 
sprang is actually but a cultivated bar- 
barism. 

Such a setting gives Mr. Horgan a 
field day for his satire in the first sec- 


a satirist must feel for the targets of his 
arrows. 

The second section takes David to 
the wars, and what matures him is two- 
fold: his duties as an officer and his 
fathering of a child by a young French 
woman rescued by the advancing Amer- 
ican troops. This episode is handled 
with a reticence that is truly admirable 
and a tribute to Paul Horgan’s artistic 
integrity. It is in this section that we 
meet the admirably drawn picture of 
the village priest who implants in David 
the quiet, unrecognized ferment that 
will work away to bring him to a man- 
hood he might otherwise never have 
reached. 

Back home and reunited to his wife, 
David feels impelled to return to the 
little French village to see how things 
are with his child and the boy’s mother. 
His encounter with the wise, somewhat 
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sardonic but noble old priest shows 
David that he cannot rule the lives of 
others with whom he had come into 
fleeting contact. He realizes that getting 
“possession” always entails duty and 
responsibility, and he returns home 
realizing, as the final words of the book 
state, that he needs a faith. This, we 
feel, is not the ending of the book, but 
the beginning of another story that will 


take both David and Agatha toward the 
“other” faith they have begun to 
glimpse. 

Without being in the least bit stuffy, 
this novel is noteworthy for its sense of 
quiet dignity; its intenseness is some- 
what muted; the passion and the 
struggle are in a minor key; it is, in other 
words, a book for savoring, not for 
gulping. Haroip C. GARDINER 


The United States and the World 


THE PRICE OF POWER: America since 
1945 
By Herbert Agar. U. of Chicago. 191p. 
$3.50 


This is the fourth in a series of volumes 
edited by Daniel ]. Boorstin for the 
“Chicago History of American Civiliza- 
tion,” which will run to some twenty- 
odd titles. Mr. Agar, former editor of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, gives us 
a stimulating and highly personalized 
digest of our political history in the last 
decade, He covers the period of Yalta, 
Potsdam, Hiss, Fuchs, Korea, McCarthy, 
Bandung and the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration with speed, decisiveness and 
contagious verve. 

A liberal and internationalist, Mr. 
Agar believes that one of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s major tasks has been to lure 
a large segment of his own party to 
an adult understanding of life. 

Democrats, of course, were also con- 
spicuously lacking in political maturity 
in dealing with Russia. They thought 
that the Russians would carry out their 
Yalta promises, whether or not there 
was any power in Western Europe to 
enforce them. This was foolish enough, 
but Harry Hopkins seemed to think 
that a simple American threat to with- 
draw from the world stage would 
frighten Stalin. This was like threaten- 
ing to throw a steak to a dog if it didn’t 
stop barking. 

1946 was our year of frustration. 
We discovered that we could neither 
charge through our problems with our 
old impatience nor blast them out of 
the way with our new atomic bombs. 
We began to think in terms of safety 
and security. We wanted a return to 
a vanished America. 

The new Republican Congress of 
1947 could not arrange this. It could 
not restore 1928. But it could refuse to 
enact the reforms that Mr. Truman re- 
quested. When Truman was re-elected, 
the late Senator Taft declared that the 
victory “defies all common sense.” 
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Mr. Agar devotes a caustic chapter 
to the late Senator from Wisconsin and 
an impatient general named MacArthur. 
He regards Mr, Eisenhower as a Whig 
in the image of William Henry Harrison. 
His concluding chapter deals with the 
Bandung Conference of Asian and Afri- 
can nations and our continuing quest 
for security and peace. 

Mr. Agar’s mood throughout is opti- 
mistic. The world today, he believes, 
has grounds for sober hope, provided 
that we appeal to a long-neglected 
form of power—the power of thought. 
But he overlooks the fact that we need 
not only new thoughts for our new 
world, but a return to the old morality. 

Joun J. O'Connor 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS, 1954 
By Richard P. Stebbins. Harper. 498p. $6 


For the past eight years it has been the 
happy duty of this reviewer to comment 
upon the latest volume in this excellent 
series. Invariably, it was pointed out in 
these reviews that the events depicted 
were published too long after the fact. 
In response to this and similar laments 
by others, the author assures his readers 
in the preface to the present volume 
that the delays in the appearance of 
these volumes annually “are in the 
process of being overcome.” 

This year’s edition is somewhat 
changed from its predecessors in several 
mechanical respects. For one thing, it 
favors a topical emphasis instead of the 
chronological treatment favored in the 
past; this is an approach which has 
much to recommend it. Another innova- 
tion is the replacement of the formal 
bibliography by a fuller use of biblio- 
graphical footnotes, a practice which 
puts more of a burden on the reader 
than many care to assume and which 
deprives him of the handy reference list 
formerly supplied by the formal bibliog- 
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raphy. Finally, the practice of having 
a brief introduction to the volume writ- 
ten by someone well qualified for the 


task, e.g., Messrs. Dulles, Acheson, 
Marshall, Kennan and others, has been 
quietly dropped. The reader will find 
the index adequate and the chronology 
of events quite satisfactory and extreme- 
ly useful. 

As always, controversial questions are 
handled in a scholarly and judicious 
fashion which meets the requirements 
of the Council on Foreign Relations that 
nonpartisanship be maintained through- 
out. Mr. Stebbins has by now become 
adept at this, and anyone who himself 
has any pretensions to objectivity will 
quickly recognize this admirable quality 
here. 

1954 was a vital year. It saw the 
Geneva meetings at the “summit,” the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Berlin, 
the “shipwreck” of EDC, the settle- 
ment of the Trieste question, the tem- 
porary solution of the Suez controversy, 
the formation of Seato, the treaty with 
Chiang Kai-shek, the Quemoy crisis and 
many other arresting developments, 

Tuomas H. D. MAHONEY 


O’Faolain in Two Roles 


THE FINEST STORIES OF 
SEAN O’FAOLAIN 
Little, Brown, 385p. $4.75 


Sean O’Faolain is solidly established in 
the front ranks of modern fiction and 
the collection of his Finest Stories is 
welcome. There are 27 stories here, not 
all of equal merit but several among 
the best of our time. 

In a witty foreword to the collection, 
O'Faolain comments on the changes 
evident since his earliest writing. The 
first three stories—“Midsummer Night 
Madness,” “Fugue” and “The Patriot” 
—all turn on a contrast between the 
bitter failures and disillusionments of 
the revolutionary struggles in Ireland 
and the search for personal rather than 
public fulfilment. O’Faolain calls these 
“romantic,” particularly in their heavily 
metaphorical style, remarks wryly that 
they “were all the time trying to take 
off in an airplane,” and says of 
“Fugue”: “It is a very lovely story. I 
wish I felt like that now.” 

Of the later stories he says truly 
that he attempts to treat with detach- 
ment and realism the ambivalence of 
the Irish, and rather despairs of the 
task: “When it comes to writing about 
people who, like the Irish of our day, 
combine beautiful, palpitating tea-rose 
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Heiress to millions 
— she devoted her life 
to her fellow men 


THE GOLDEN 
DOOR 


The Life of Katharine Drexel 
By KATHERINE BURTON 


Main Line socialite, inheritor of a great banking for- 
tune, Katharine Drexel, to the consternation of many, 
cast all aside to dedicate her energies and talents to the 
education of two neglected races of America — the In- 
dian and the Negro. In sixty years, with the help of 
the congregation she founded, she established a vast 
network of schools and the first Catholic university for 
Negroes in the U. S. This is the intimate story of a 
woman of faith and vision who has left a priceless 
legacy to the world. $3.75, now at your bookstore 








Every lover of animals will 
want to read this true and 








enchanting story of 


A PRIEST 
AND HIS DOG 


By JEAN GAUTIER 
































With Gallic drollery and a remarkable sensitivity, 
Pére Gautier tells of the adventures he shared 
with his dog, and of his ideas about dog psychol- 
ogy and intelligence; of a heaven for animals; 
about the dog’s place in the scheme of cre- 
ation; of how people can understand 
their dogs better, and what they can 
learn from them. $3.00 














P.J.KENEDY & SONS, Publishers, 12 Barclay St., N. Y. 8 


These books are available in Canada at no extra cost 
from Alvernia Publishing Co., Montreal. 



































Christianity 
in China — from 
the 7th Century 
Nestorians to the 
present-day persecutions 


CHINA AND 
THE CROSS 


A Survey of Missionary History 
By DOM COLUMBA CARY-ELWES 
$3.95, now at your bookstore 





SHAKESPEARE 

A Portrait Restored 

By CLARA LONGWORTH de CHAMBRUN 
A fresh and exciting book with significant evi- 
dence to support many contested Shakespearian 
theories. $7.50, now at your bookstore 





The wonderful 
historical novels of 


ROBERT HUGH BENSON 
are being rediscovered 

with delight by a new 
generation of readers 


ODDSFISH! 

Edited, and with a Foreword by ANNE FREMAN- 
TLE. Restoration England, filled with political 
and religious intrigue, is the background for this 
cloak-and-dagger tale of love and spell-binding 
adventure. 


BY WHAT 
AUTHORITY? 


Edited, and with a Foreword by Ritey HUuGHEs. 
Two young Elizabethans gamble life, love and 
fortune for the right to stand by their convictions. 


THE KING’S 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Edited, and with a Foreword by Francis X. Con- 
NOLLY. A stirring novel of the dissolution of the 
English monasteries, and of two brothers divided 
in allegiance to the Church and to the Crown. 


COME RACK! 
COME ROPE! 


Edited, and with a Foreword by PHILIP 
CaraMAN, S.J. A magnificent saga of the 
hunted priests and their daring esca- 
pades behind the golden curtain of 
Elizabethan England. 

$3.50 each, now at your bookstore 






































A HISTORY OF 
THE COUNCIL 
OF TRENT 


ee TORT 
Volume | yas 
yHt 


ini ‘ui 


HUBERT JEDIN 


Translated by 
Dom Ernest Graf, 0.S.B. 


$15.00 


THIS VOLUME represents the first stage 
of the translation into English of the im- 
portant Geschichte des Konzils von Trent 
by Hubert Jedin, professor of Medieval 
and Modern Church history at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn. It is the first comprehen- 
sive work on the Council of Trent for some 
three hundred years that sets out to be a 
work of history and not of religious prop- 
aganda on one side or the other. 


In the present volume Professor Jedin 
traces the attitude of the Church to the 
question of a General Council, from the 
dissolution of the Council of Basle to 
the assembly of the Council of Trent one 
hundred years later; and the repercussions 
on this attitude of the Reformation in 
Germany. He sets the negotiations that 
finally led to the assembly of the Council 
in the wider perspective of the political 
struggle between Hapsburg Empire and 
France. 


Dom Graf has translated this first install- 
ment of what promises to be a monumen- 
tal work of scholarship into lucid and 
readable English. The work will be com- 
pleted in eight books comprising four 
volumes. Books I and II are contained in 
this volume. 


At your bookstore or from: 
B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 
Publishers 
15 & 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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souls with hard, coolly calculating 
heads, there does not seem to be any 


| way at all of writing about them except 


satirically or angrily.” His problem is 


| that “Some day I may manage to dis- 

| like my countrymen sufficiently to sat- 

| irize them; but I gravely doubt it— 
curse them!” 


However amusing one finds these 
comments, O’Faolain has put his finger, 


| more surely than most authors can, on 
| a defect in his work, Some of these 


stories hover uncertainly between com- 


| edy and compassion rather than blend 


them. “A Born Genius,” for example, 
never makes up its mind how to treat 
its inept hero, and “Mother Matilda’s 
Book” seems to be building to an ex- 
cellent comic finish until the author 
fades out. on a note of pathos. But 
compassion and comedy are central to 
O’Faolain’s quality as a storyteller. He 
succeeds most often where one of these 
dominates with the other a_ lightly 
touched chord, as in “The Fur Coat,” 
“Unholy Living and Half Dying,” 
“Teresa,” “One True Friend” and “The 
Man Who Invented Sin.” 

The last two stories in the book, 
“Childybawn” and “Lovers by the 
Lake,” are the high points of O’Fao- 
lain’s achievement. The first is a won- 
derfully funny treatment of the rela- 
tions between a middle-aged bachelor 
who keeps a mistress and his mother 
who plays the role of a St. Monica to 
the hilt. When she found “Benjy read- 
ing The Life of the Curé dArs of his 
own free will, she knew that mother 
love had triumphed at last”—only to 
discover that living with her reformed 
son is terribly cramping. The second 
is a quiet, deeply-moving account of 
two adulterous lovers who make a pil- 
grimage, two sinners who can live 
neither with their sin nor without it. 


| “YT shall be content,” says O’Faolain, 


“if half a dozen, if even three or four 
of my stories that have taken thirty 
years to write are remembered fifty 
years hence.” These two surely will be. 

Joseru P. Clancy 


THE VANISHING HERO 
By Sean O’Faolain. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 
204p. $3.75 


This book, by one of Ireland’s and the 
world’s great short-story writers and 
himself a critic of increasing impor- 
tance, ought to arouse the interest of 
anyone concerned with the state of 


| Anglo-American fiction. The Vanishing 


Hero is based primarily on the six 
lectures given at Princeton University 
as part of the 1953 Christian Gauss 
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Seminars in criticism. But Mr. O’Fao- 
lain is not what the academicians 
would ordinarily call a “professional 
critic,” and that indeed may very well 
be to Mr, O’Faolain’s advantage. His 
approach to criticism is certainly non- 
academic; no burdening jargon gets 
in the reader’s way, and his viewpoints 
are as direct as his style. 

Mr. O’Faolain once asked an in- 
telligent critic of Joyce: ““Tell the 
truth! Do you not sometimes get ut- 
terly exasperated by him?’ The critic 
smiled a slow smile and then replied 
with disarming honesty: “As an avant- 

arde critic I can never afford to be 

exasperated.” Well, Sean O’Faolain is 
not an avant-garde critic and he does 
become exasperated. But his exasper- 
ation itself is always controlled and 
pertinent; it is what makes his criticism 
valuable. 

Mr. O’Faolain began his lectures with 
the purpose of accumulating what he 
hoped would end up as an informa- 
tive review of a literary period. This 
was the critical period of the ‘twenties, 
and he wanted to avoid getting into 
any schematical argument about it. 
“But the theme did begin to force it- 
self—that the central assumption of the 
contemporary novel, the one constant 
in all the writers before me, is the 
virtual disappearance from fiction of 
that focal character of the classical 
novel, the conceptual hero.” By the 
conceptual hero Mr. O’Faolain means 
that central figure in the traditional 
novel who always moved in a socially 
acceptable milieu, who was always on 
the side of the law, who always paid 
his debts, and whose conflicts with 
the world were always more or less 
clearly defined. Placed as he was in 
such a fixed pattern, the hero became 
a purely social creation. 

But somewhere along the line (who 
knows exactly where?) the pattern be- 
gan to disintegrate; everywhere the old 
familiar threads began to loosen and 
run until today the image of the hero 
as representative man has almost com- 
pletely disappeared from our fiction. 
Actually, then, “the conceptual hero 
has in our time been replaced by what, 
for want of a better word, we have 
come to call the anti-hero. . . . What- 
ever he is, weak or brave, brainy or 
bewildered, his one abiding charac- 
teristic is that, like his author-creator, 
he is never able to see any pattern in 
life and rarely its destination.” And 
that, one must believe, is the key to 
understanding modern fiction. 

It is most pertinent that Mr. 
O’Faolain observes this disintegration 
of pattern, though in another direction, 
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“Making the world’s finest Catholic 
literature available to all.” 





JUST PUBLISHED— 
8 new titles in the 
best-known series of 


inexpensive Catholic editions 


VIPERS’ TANGLE 
Frangois Mauriac. This powerful novel of evil 
and redemption is hailed by the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune as “Mauriac’s finest achievement and 


undoubtedly a very great novel.” 
(Orig. $3.00) 75¢ 


THE MANNER IS ORDINARY 
John Lafarge, S.J. The memoirs of a priest who 
has been so much at the heart of Catholic ac- 
tivity that his life is a panorama of the Church 
in America for the past 50 years. 
(Orig. $4.75) 95¢ 


THE CHURCH AND THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF THE MODERN WORLD 

Edited by Terence P. McLaughlin, C.S.B. The 

social encyclicals of Pope Pius XI, annotated 

and indexed, covering the major issues of our 

time. (Image Original) $1.25 


THE GREATEST BIBLE STORIES 
Edited by Anne Fremantle. A Catholic anthol- 
ogy from world literature, specially abridged for 
this edition. Such authors as Mauriac, Claudel, 
Peguy, Rilke, and Ronald Knox recreate unfor- 
gettable moments in the lives of Our Lord and 
Our Lady. (Orig. $3.50) 75¢ 


A GILSON READER 
Edited by Anton C. Pegis. Selections from the 
writings of Etiénne Gilson, one of the most 
stimulating and far-ranging of contemporary 
Catholic thinkers. Also in cloth binding at $3.50. 
(Image Original) 95¢ 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 
by John Beevers. A new translation of the out- 
standing spiritual book of our century, the in- 
spiring autobiography of “the greatest saint of 
modern times.” (Image Original) 65¢ 


DOUBLEDAY 


€) IMAGE BOOK 


MEE 


FRANCIS. 
WAURIAR 


VIPERS 
TANGLE 


THE GREATES] 
BIBLE STORIES 


HELENA 
Evelyn Waugh. A brilliant historical novel by 
a distinguished modern writer, an appealing por- 
trayal of the saint who unearthed Christ’s Cross. 
(Orig. $3.95) 65¢ 


MY LIFE FOR MY SHEEP 
Alfred Duggan. The life of St. Thomas a Becket, 
narrated in the form of a novel. Nowhere has 
the story of the epic struggle between St. Thomas 
and Henry II been told so vividly. 
(Orig. $5.00) 90¢ 


There are now 59 Image Books available wherever Catholic books are sold. 
See the entire selection at your bookseller’s, or write for complete list to: 


DOUBLEDAY IMAGE BOOKS 575 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 
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PAMPHLETS FOR SCHOOL 


[] CarHo.tic EpucatTIon 


By William McGucken, S.J. One of the all-time favorite 
pamphlets of the America Press, this statement of the pur- 
pose and philosophy of Catholic education is compact, read- 
able and sound. Read it for inspiration or study it for in- 
formation. Share it with non-Catholic friends. 25c 


[] THe Lecion oF DECENCY 
By Avery Dulles, S.J. How is the conscience of a mature in- 
dividual Catholic affected by the various aspects of the 
Legion of Decency—the list, special categories? Here are 
some clear answers. 15c 


[|] Sr. Icnatrus Loyoia 

By L. C. McHugh, S.J. A short, readable, inspiring, informa- 
tive account of the life of St. Ignatius Loyola, founder of 
the Jesuits. Statistics about Jesuits today. 15c 


[] TENETS FOR READERS AND REVIEWERS 
By Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. For those who want a mature 
Catholic attitude to guide their reading and discussion of 








books, particularly controversial books. 25c 
Encyclicals 
[] On Christian Education 25c 
[] On Christian Marriage 25c 
[] On the Holy Spirit 25c 
[_] The Mystical Body of Christ 25c 
[] On the Sacred Heart 15c 
[] On Reconstructing the Social Order 25c 
[] On the Sacred Liturgy 40c 
Discounts: 1 - 9 copies @ list price 
10 copies or more of any title @ 33 1/3% off 
Please send pamphlets checked above to 
ADE ROS ORS ES To E RE TOTO Ter ee tiers en ee 
SE MT Sy So SC Or A ea ne are er er 
CUS pe ore ae ese PONE . 2 ws SE a er Ae 
I enclose ——— Bill me (] Orders under $1.00 must be prepaid. 
3 z 70 East 45th Street 
ite 1Ca New York 17, N. Y. 
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in Waugh and Greene and in their 
elders, Mauriac and Bernanos., In fact, 
the Catholic novels that have won 
greatest favor in contemporary criti- 
cism are not only those which happen 
to be the best written (Waugh and 
Greene) but also those, especially 
Greene’s, which have aberrated most 
violently from the patterns of tradi- 
tional certainty. Mr. O’Faolain puts it 
much more stringently when he asserts 
that modern Catholic novelists sub- 
mit human beings “to such a ruthless 
process of passionate intellectualization 
that they have emerged in fiction not 
as autonomous men but as the galvan- 
ized puppets of their authors’ tran- 
scendent ideas.” 

Mr. O*Faolain not only says what 


| he believes, but demonstrates his rea- 
| soning in some of the most cogent, if 
| sometimes shocking, argumentation yet 
to appear in contemporary criticism. 


| For 


example, if you have always 


| thought Brideshead Revisited to be 


above question the modern Catholic 


| novel par excellence, then you owe it 
| to yourself to buy and read Mr. 


O’Faolain’s book. 
But such a brief review would 
grossly misrepresent Mr. O’Faolain if 


| it left you with the impression that he 


| Faulkner as 


has nothing at all good to say about the 
novelists of the ’twenties—of William 
the writer with more 
genius than talent; of Hemingway as 
the man without memories; of Virginia 


| Woolf and James Joyce as Narcissa 
| and Lucifer. For it was, all in all, any- 
| thing but a disheartening period. “A 


period that laid the greatest possible 
strain on the individual soul produced 
some of the strongest personal asser- 


tions in our time.” 
Tuomas P. McDONNELL 


COME WITH ME TO MACEDONIA 


By Leonard Drohan. Knopf. 344p. $3.95 
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Humphrey Hogan, former Pfc, has been 
contentedly working for several years 
as a Grade-7 employe of the Purchasing 
Department of Army Logistic Area 
Number Five when, sometime during 
the Korean imbroglio, Kay Longstreet 
comes to work there as a secretary. Kay 
tries to kindle in Humph sparks of am- 
bition, and it is Humph’s reluctant flick- 
ers of that commodity that get him into 
the tempest of trouble—principally with 
ambitious and arrogant Lt. Col. Bruce 
Dawson, newly arrived executive offi- 
cer to Old Swivelhead, Col. Decker. 
The complexities, servilities and inan- 
ities of bureaucracy get a thorough 
drubbing in the process of telling Ho- 
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gan’s hilariously woeful adventures with 
DA Forms, memorandum slips, man- 
power activity reports, departmental 
conferences—all the brass-ribbed red- 
tapery of scientific management and 
high - powered administrative proce- 
dures. Anyone who has been exposed to 
this miasma of mandatory mediocrity 
will recognize the authority of Mr. 
Drohan’s satire, and at the same time 
respect his sense of humor, which serves 
as a balance-wheel to keep action mov- 
ing without lop-siding into diatribe. 
There is a cast of characters who are 
funny without losing their humanity, 
who talk wittily at times, and at times 
as foolishly as their counterparts outside 
the fiction. A very funny novel is this 
first novel by Leonard Drohan. Urbane 
and with few lapses from the best of 
taste. R. F. Grapy 


CHINA AND THE CROSS: A Survey of 
Missionary History 

By Dom Columba Cary-Elwes, O.S.B. 
Kenedy. 323p. $3.95 


Dom Cary-Elwes’ definitive history of 
the Catholic missions in China is read- 
able and well-written. Beginning with 
the legendary voyage of St. Thomas the 
Apostle, which he reluctantly discards 
for lack of evidence, he tells of the early 
efforts of the Nestorians and the Fran- 
ciscans, culminating in the great tri- 
umphs of the Jesuits, led by Fr. Matteo 
Ricci. He traces the development ot 
Chinese Catholicism against the tide of 
persecution, examines the bitter con- 
troversy over Chinese Rites, and shows 
the promising state of the missions in 
China just before the Communist con- 
quest. The book is filled with vivid and 
reverent portraits of such giants as Fr. 
Ricci and Fr, Vincent Lebbe. 
Wherever possible, the author quotes 
liberally from missionaries’ letters and 
diaries, giving the reader a glowing, 
living picture of conditions on this fron- 
tier of the Church. There are many 
anecdotes in a lighter vein, such as the 
story of Genghis Khan’s Catholic sher- 
bet-maker. The missionary spirit of love 
for all humanity permeates the entire 
book, making the reader agree with the 
author that Catholicism will return to 
China and triumphantly rout the forces 
of communism. Jack Fretp 


BARUCH: MY OWN STORY 
By Bernard M. Baruch. Holt. 337p. $5 


Some people will read this first volume 
of Mr. Baruch’s autobiography in or- 
der to discover how to become a mil- 
lionaire at 32, or even later in life. 
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Mr. Baruch offers ten helpful hints 
which reflect two lessons that experi- 
ence has taught him—getting the facts 
of a situation before acting is of cru- 
cial importance, and getting these facts 
is a continuous job that requires eternal 
vigilance. He then adds that he found 
public service much more satisfying 
than making money. 

Mr. Baruch began his fabulous ca- 
reer in Wall Street as an office boy at 
a salary of three dollars a week. He 
saw foreign exchange, reorganization 
and speculation at first hand and be- 
gan to speculate in stocks, buying and 
selling ten shares at a time. When 
things turned sour, he took time out to 
analyze his losses to determine where 
he had made his mistakes. He became 
a junior partner in a brokerage house 
at 25, made money in sugar and to- 
bacco, and began pleasant associations 
with such financial giants at the turn 
of the century as Thomas Fortune 
Ryan, Daniel Guggenheim, “Diamond 
Jim” Brady, William Crocker, Edward 
Harriman and the elder J. P. Morgan. 
He never achieved one of his life’s 
ambitions of owning or managing a 
railroad, but Wall Street offered him a 


Wuellner 





colorful, competitive and highly profit- 
able extravaganza. 

Mr. Baruch was born in Camden, 
S. C., and spent his early years there. 
His father served as a surgeon in the 
Confederate Army, and moving to New 
York, achieved renown as a_ pioneer 
in scientific hydrotherapy. Bernard grad- 
uated from the College of the City of 
New York, having majored in Latin and 
Greek. 

In 1905, after considerable success 
as a speculator, he bought Hobcaw 
Barony, a famous plantation in his na- 
tive State, whose sandy beaches and 
salt marshes offered excellent duck 
hunting. Here he entertained Presi- 
dents and other celebrities, and tried 
to improve the lot of the Negro. 

In a concluding chapter, Mr. Ba- 
ruch warns us that there are no short- 
cuts to world peace. The task of pre- 
venting another world war, he believes, 
will engage us through our whole lives 
and the lives of our children. 

This is an absorbing life story of a 
great American who not only learned 
the old truths in his youth but con- 
sistently put them into practice. 

Joun J. O'Connor 


Summary of Scholastic Principles 


BERNARD WUELLNER, S.J. 


Department of Philosophy 


John Carroll University, Cleveland 


Review copies will be 
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be a fair number of more serious and 
thought-compelling offerings in store 
for viewers. As in the past, however, 
most of the more enlightening telecasts 
will be relegated to the period between 
1:30 and 6:30 P.M. on Sundays, a time 
segment that has been described as the 
“intellectual ghetto” of television. The 
phrase was used by George Rosen, tele- 
vision editor of Variety, the show-busi- 
ness Baedeker, in a recent article in 
which he wrote: 

The night-after-night slotting of 
Westerns, mystery, quizzes, panels 
and songfests in the more desirable 
8-to-10:30 segments, it’s protested, 
can only convert the medium into 
a honky-tonk counterpart of Times 
Square, and until such time as the 
networks open up a half-hour a 
week (away from the “intellectual 
ghetto”) for its more enterprising— 
even though minority-slanted— 
programs, it’s felt that the deteri- 
oration charges leveled against TV 
can only snowball. 


Without question, the danger referred 
to by Mr. Rosen is actual and deplor- 
able. But there is little likelihood of a 
remedy. Viewers seeking stimulating 
television will have to arrange their 
schedules so as to be free on Sunday 
afternoons. 

Among the Sunday programs that 
should be worth their attention are two 
weekly NBC presentations that were 
recently shown for the first time. 

One of them is the interview show 
called “Look Here!” on which Martin 
Agronsky is attempting a new kind of 
electronic conversation-in-depth. Mr. 
Agronsky’s formula does not call for the 
no-holds-barred kind of inquisition that 
has been popularized by Mike Wallace. 
The Agronsky idea is to educe the per- 
sonality and philosophy of the guest 
without attempting to trap him. 

It was used with notable success in 
the first interview of the series, when 
Mr. Agronsky talked with Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles. But many 
viewers were understandably irritated 
by the intrusion of a network promo- 
tional announcement before Mr. Dulles 
was able to reply to the last question on 
the program. 

Despite the miscue, “Look Here!” 
should be marked down as_ worth 
watching. Mr. Agronsky hopes to invite 
before its cameras guests like President 
Fulgencio Batista of Cuba, Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas and 
Arthur Miller and Marilyn Monroe. 

The other new Sunday program, 
“Wisdom,” is an outgrowth of a pre- 
vious series called “Elder Wise Men.” 
On its premiére earlier this month, 
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ESUIT COLLEGES 








AND UNIVERSITIES 


in the United States 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill College Bre 


AS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 
Loyola University (Los Angeles) 
LAS-C-E-G-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco 
uAS-Se-C-Ed-N-L-Sy-A ROTC 
University of Santa Clara 
LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver) ..........+... LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

PAWNS University vcccccccescciccccce LAS-G 
ILLINOIS 


Loyola University (Chicago) 
LAS-AE-C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-SP- 
AROTC 


LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu-N-P-Sy-AROTC 


MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore)... 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worcester) 
LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


- LAS-G-AROTC 


MICHIGAN 
bear wee | of Detroit 
AS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Sce-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 


MISSOURI 

Rockhurst College (Kansas City) ...... LAS-C 

St. Louis University 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 


NEBRASKA 
The Creighton University (Omaha)....LAS-AE 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-A ROTC 


NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) LAS-C-AROTC 


NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) 
LAS-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 
Fordham University (New York) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse) ....... LAS-C-IR 


OHIO 
John Carroll University (Cleveland) 
LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinnati) 
LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-A ROTC 
PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
LAS-D-IR-L-M-Sc-AFROTC 
University of Scranton ........ LAS-G-AROTC 


WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
4AS-C-Ed-E-G-L-N-Sy-A ROTC 

Seattle University ...LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 

W. VIRGINIA 

Rl SE oa aa en eee LAS 


WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee) .LAS-AE-C 
D-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


FS_ Foreign Service 


LAS Liberal Arts 
‘ Graduate School 


and Sciences 


AE Adult Education IR Industrial 
Cc Commerce Relations 
D Dentistry J Journalism 
Ed Education L Law 

E Engineering M Medicine 





Ss Social Work 


Se Science 
Sy Seismology 


AX 








es S 
SIS VNI ITAS 
SEATTLEN NIVERS 


SEATTLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Seattle University, largest Catholic 
school in the West, is a coeducational 
institution open to students of all 


faiths. 


Founded in 1891, the University is 
located on Seattle’s historic First Hill, 
a few minutes from the heart of the 
Queen City. It lies within easy access 
of educational, cultural and_ recre- 
tional facilities. Excellent part-time 
employment opportunities are avail- 
able in nearby business and industrial 
centers. 


Seattle University is fully accred- 
ited. Bachelor’s degrees are offered in 
the College of Arts and Sciences, the 
School of Commerce and Finance, the 
School of Education, the School of 
Engineering and the School of Nurs- 
ing. Pre-professional programs in 
Medicine, Law, Dentistry, Physical 
Therapy and Veterinary Medicine; 
master’s degrees in specialized fields, 
and General Military Science ROTC 
training are also offered. 


Student expenses at Seattle Uni- 
versity compare favorably with the 
lowest in the country at similar pri- 
vate schools. It is possible for out- 
of-town students to attend for as 
little as $1000 per year. 


Seattle 22 


Washington 
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HELP NEW JERSEY'S BOYSTOWN. Sub- 
scribe to The Sacred Heart Union Maga- 
zine, published quarterly in the interest of 


New Jersey’s Boystown. $1.00 a year. Write | 


to Father Egan, New Jersey’s Boystown, 


Kearny, N.J. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot. Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J.. Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also, imported Hand Embroidered 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. 
Write for illustrated Brochure. Mary Moore 
—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 





MAKE GOOD MONEY IN SPARE TIME 
without taking a job or putting in regular 
hours and without experience. $50 to $200 
can be yours by showing Regal Christmas 
Cards to friends, neighbors, co-workers. So 
unusually beautiful they sell on sight. Write 
for FREE Christmas card album and sam- 
ple boxes on approval. REGAL GREET- 
INGS, Dept. 1, Ferndale, Michigan. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





STATUES. Every kind of religious statue and 


painting, done to order. Reasonable. ST. | : > 
J | this week’s three films. 


BENEDICT STUDIO, Westport, Conn. 





USED DAILY MISSALS, Latin, English Dic- 
tionaries gratefully received, for use of 
Students to Priesthood. Father Francis, 
Bishop’s House, Nagercoil, S. India. 








| 


EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
’ ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
Oculists’ prescriptions filled 


EIGHT WEST 40th STREET—NEW Y@RK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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“Wisdom” presented a half-hour filmed 
study of Pablo Picasso at work in his 


| studio in southern France. 


Though Picasso, the artist and the 


| man, is a controversial figure, the pro- 
| gram was designed to interest his op- 


ponents as well as his admirers. His 
demonstration of his style in a huge 
mural, which he created with broad 
strokes while perched atop a ladder, 
was unusual and absorbing. 
Jacques Maritain will be the subject 
of a forthcoming “Wisdom” program. 
Others to be interviewed will include 
Igor Stravinsky and Dr. Vannevar Bush. 
J. P. SHANLEY 


FILMS 


tradition. | 











All sorts of reasons can be advanced 
to explain Hollywood’s fondness for 
biographical material: that it is inspira- 
tional; that it is a way of conserving 
that rare commodity, creative imagina- 
tion; that truth is stranger and often 
more interesting than fiction; or, in the 
case of show-business personalities, that 
it is simply a useful peg on which to 
hang the musical numbers. 

It does not require an unduly cynical 
turn of mind to observe that the factual 
history can sometimes in addition pro- 
vide a seeming justification for material 
that would otherwise be censorable. 
Though it would be an oversimplifica- 
tion, a moviegoer could hardly be 
blamed for reaching the further con- 
clusion that since Lillian Roth’s biogra- 
phy, I'll Cry Tomorrow, was filmed, the 
chief requirement of a candidate for the 
film-biography treatment has become 
that he or she drank too much. Witness 


THE JOKER IS WILD (Paramount) 
is a biography of Joe E. Lewis, the 
night-club comedian who has made a 
career out of jokes about his phe- 
nomenal capacity for alcohol and his 
unfortunate addiction to gambling for 
high stakes. Admittedly there is a bitter 
and absorbing individuality about 
Lewis’ life story. 

During Prohibition he was a young 
singer in a Chicago night club owned 
by a gangster who threatened bodily 
harm to him if he left to accept a better 
offer. Lewis refused to be cowed; and 
because of his defiance was set upon 
by thugs, nearly killed and left scarred 
and with his vocal chords permanently 
impaired. 

After several lonely and anonymous 
years as a baggy-pants second banana 
in burlesque, the performer achieved a 


comeback as a night-club comic with 
the help of his loyal accompanist (Ed- 
die Albert) and other friends. The pic- 
ture’s far from adulatory conclusion is 
that the great professional success 
Lewis achieved thereafter was not dup- 
licated in his handling of his personal 
life. 

Frank Sinatra plays the comedian 
and does very well in the dramatic mo- 
ments and also in delivering the wryly 
witty lines allotted him by scenarist 
Oscar Saul. When he comes to speaking 
Lewis’ famous monologues, though 
(their “blue” references toned down, but 
not eliminated, for the screen), he does 
not quite seem capable of holding a 
night-club audience. The heavy hand 
of euphemism and polite fiction is most 
in evidence in the characterizations of 
the society girl (Jeanne Crain) the hero 
made the mistake of not marrying, and 
the showgirl (Mitzi Gaynor) who made 
the mistake of marrying him. Otherwise 
the film is a generally absorbing, if often 
unpleasant account of a stranger-than- 
fiction success story and a career that, 
contrary to all medical and common- 
sense opinion, mixed grease paint and 
alcohol without disaster, [L of D: B] 


THE HELEN MORGAN STORY 
(Warner) concerns the memorable 
woman singer who burned the candle 
at both ends during the ’twenties. Ann 
Blyth plays the title role with consider- 
able technical assurance but not much 
conviction, while songstress Gogi Grant 
sings the Morgan repertoire, “My Bill,” 
etc., on the sound track. The script is 
commendably reticent in dealing with 
Helen’s romantic attachments, deciding 
arbitrarily that the great love of her life 
was a racketeer (Paul Newman) rather 
than a married socialite (Richard Carl- 
son). Not so commendably, both its 
facts and its fiction are deployed in a 
pretty lackluster and_ uninteresting 
fashion. [L of D: A-IT] 


JEANNE EAGELS (Columbia) was 
also a meteoric and ill-starred performer 
who, according to her film biography, 
not only drank too much but also prob- 
ably took drugs, was promiscuous, and 
was unscrupulous enough to drive a 
fellow-actress to suicide. What makes 
this dismal sequence of events such a 
disaster on the screen is that the title 
part is played by Kim Novak, who- 
besides being incapable of assuming the 
guise of a talented actress—cannot even 
suggest that there was any pathos or 
regret for lost opportunity, or any other 
human dimension, in the heroine’s de- 
terioration. [L of D: B] 

Morra WALSH 
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Schools and Colleges 





District of Columbia 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 





Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 
For particulars address 
the Director of Admissions. 





Maryland 
MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 
Mount Washington, Baltimere 9, Maryland 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 

Bachelor of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, 

Teacher Training, Nursing, Medical Tech- 
nology. and Business. 


Michigan 
SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Accredited Catholic College 


for Women 





Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science 


and Music 
Graduate Department confers 
Master of Fine Arts degree 


Beautiful buildings 
Interesting campus life 
Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


ADDRESS THE DEAN 
Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 





Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered for teachers. Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. Onv-hundred-acre campus. 
Served sy the ‘‘Zerhyr,’’ ‘‘Hiawatha,”’ the ‘‘400.”" 


ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 











New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location, Extensive campus. 


Forty Minates From New York City. 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music. 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 
Mount Saint Vincent on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One half hour —_ voy | oo Station, 
New York C 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 


New York 
MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 





All grades through high school. State- 
accredited preparation for college, arts or 
business, stressing character development 
and health. Small classes. Home-like _per- 
sonal supervision. Fireproof buildings, beau- 
tiful 42-acre campus. [Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





Vocations 








XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


Teachers of Youth 
Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write: Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring. 
Maryland. 








BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
College men and high-school 
graduates interested in the 
religious life can serve 

Christ as a Brother in teach- 

ing, youth work, writing, 

foreign missions, etc. For 
information write: Brother 

Eymard, C.S.C., 100 Dujarie 

Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana. 








Graymoor Friars 
Graymoor, Garrison 3, N. Y. 

Please send me without obligation your 
literature in regard to ([ Priesthood 
() Brotherhood. 


INGE ator ots soc5,crarcee hetareraraeiereiat Age..... 








THE DAUGHTERS 
OF CHARITY 


of St. Vincent De Paul 


offer a joyous way of life in the service of the 
poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls between 
eighteen and thirty who have the courage to 
respond to Christ’s mvitation to leave all and 
follow Him may find peace and happiness in 
a life dedicated to God. The Sisters engage in 
social work, teaching, nursing, the care of 
children, and serve on foreign missions. Send 
for descriptive literature to 
Sister Bertrande—Marillac Seminary 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sponsored by a friend of the Daughters of 


Charity, who loves their love of God and their 
love of their fellowman. 
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NOW-A NEWS ENCYCLOPEDIA 
THAT G-R-O-W-S EVERY WEEK. 


Enables You to Trace Any NEWS Event-Current or Old-In Seconds! 


Out of This Jungle of News FACTS ON FILE Distills 
for You All World News in a Single Indexed Source! 











You Get This News Digest Every Week 
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Comprehensive News Facts—Unslanted, Unbiased— ‘a. of ihe) essen Relations "#20 under 
Drawn From Every Major News Source! Me of the Uni AroWIC EY, inthis EISENHOWe 
oti sks Uy 
Any time you have to look up any news event, or oaks pry 
trace its development—there’s only one really quick 
way to get the facts. FACTS ON FILE gives you 
the answers you want—clear, concise, complete! De- 
tailed indexes pin-point them immediately. No need 
to waste endless hours in tedious reading—no need 


FACTS ON FILE Gives You Vital, 


to wade through bulky publications, incomplete clip- firmiprer os At 
pings, messy files! Tees past A gato 
NEWS SECTION GIVES YOU COMPLETE REPORTS cons Asst Certo ae 
Every week FACTS ON FILE—in eight 8%” x 11” 
pages—provides a 10,000 word NEWS DIGEST of all 
world news events of the past seven days—culled from 
over 4,000 newspapers, magazines, press releases and 
other news sources. An expert staff of editors dis- 


tills the vital news of every field into factual, fast- 
reading reports. These weekly NEWS DIGESTS 
grow into an ever-expanding encyclopedia of world 
events—giving you the Who, What, When and Where 


AND THEY 
GROW INTO THIS 


of the news in a single source! ENCYCLOPEDIA 


INDEX PIN-POINTS DATES AND EVENTS IN SECONDS eeiger to Bel 
Every two weeks you receive the INDEX contain- George to Ney 

ing every name, date and news fact cross-indexed for 

ns ree peer — ae oe 9 CN el rd 

solida and re-issued monthly, quarterly and an- 

nually—providing a “master” index that actually Mi V:ViGe lem: ip) @eelti te) melts: 

makes yesterday’s news as easy to find as today’s! 

No wonder this unique service has proved indis- 

pensable to thousands of individuals, libraries, press 

and radio networks, businesses and government 

agencies throughout the world! 


AN AMAZING SPECIAL F.O.F. OFFER 


¥ FACTS ON FILE, Dept. 36-9 i 
1 119 West 57 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
I Please send me the complete FOF service (News ! 
‘ Digests, Cumulative Indexes and Binder) : 
| eee easel tcc the special paises Of fast 
Prove what FACTS ON FILE can mean to you Hg yo Be Rccmtdl 
by mailing the coupon. You get complete service | ee ee aed or ae = eee 
through December 31, 1957 plus back copies from the material for a full refund. 
July 1, 1957, plus a Deluxe spring binder (total value | 
$47.50) for just $6.00! And—if at the end of your Jj 
trial subscription you are not fully satisfied, we will i 
refund your $6.00. But—we cannot hold this offer 
open indefinitely, so we urge you to mail the coupon | 
today! | 
L 


ACTS ON FILE nev vor19,n-¥. 


Address 


City, Zone, State 
1 Check enclosed O Please bill me 
This Offer Valid For New Subscribers Only { 








